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edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
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press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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How the Federal Employee Loyalty Program Works 


Address by President Truman* 


Mr. Present, DistrncuisHEeD Guests, Mrem- 
BERS OF THE FeperaAL Bar Association: I am 
delighted to be at this dinner tonight and to join 
in commemorating the thirtieth a | of 
the founding of this fine organization of Federal 
lawyers. 


Justice as Basis of Democracy 


It would be hard for me to deny that I am 
friendly to lawyers. The record would speak 
against me if I did. 

Six of the nine members of my Cabinet are 
lawyers. So are quite a few other top officials 
of the executive branch. 

When you couple this with the fact that over 
half of the House of Representatives and about 
two-thirds of the Senate are lawyers, as well as 
all our Federal judges of course, you can see 
that—so far as the Government of the United 
States is concerned—the legal profession is not 
just a passing fancy. It is probably here to stay. 

Our lawyers have a primary responsibility in 
the maintenance of justice. This is particularly 
true of the Government lawyer, whose first devo- 
tion must be to the public interest. The public 
interest does not mean only the interest of the 
Government. It means also the protection of the 
rights of individual citizens. _ 

Our concept of justice represents a basic dif- 
ference between our system of government and that 
of the totalitarian states. Justice is the founda- 
tion of true democracy. Our system of justice 
preserves the freedom and dignity of the individ- 
ual and his right to think and speak as he feels 
and to worship as he pleases. It protects him in 
the assertion of his rights even against his own 
government. It makes certain that his assertion 
of those rights will be fairly considered and justly 
decided. 

*Made before the Federal Bar Association in Wash- 
ington on Apr. 24, 1950, and released to the press by the 
White House on the same date. 
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But there is in the world today a tyrannical 
force which does not recognize justice as we know 
it. It is a force which crushes the minds and 
bodies of those under its control and seeks to en- 
large itself by aggression and by false promises 
of freedom and economic security. 

Wherever this force extends, there is no freedom 
of speech, no freedom of religion, no freedom 
even of opinion. The state is the all-powerful ar- 
biter of men’s words and acts. Human dignity 
and human freedom are meaningless. 


Communism as Threat to Freedom 


Against this tyrannical force, which we know 
as communism, the United States stands as the 
great charapion of freedom. Against this force, 
the United States has developed and put into ef- 
fect a positive program to strengthen freedom and 
democracy. Our program is shaped to strengthen 
the United States and to help other free na- 
tions protect themselves against aggression and 
subversion. 

Since the end of the war, we have taken far- 
seeing steps, unprecedented in the history of the 
world, to help other free nations rebuild from the 
destruction of war and strengthen their demo- 
cratic institutions. Our programs of foreign aid 
have made it possible for these free nations to 
resist Communist aggression. 

The Greek-Turkish Aid Program, the Marshall 
Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, the Military 
Assistance Program, and our support of the 
United Nations are major elements in our central 
policy to work for a peaceful and prosperous 
world. We have taken the leadership in aiding 
underdeveloped areas and in reducing trade bar- 
riers between nations. We are keeping our mili- 
tary forces strong and alert, and we are giving 
meaning and strength to our joint defense arrange- 
ments with other countries. 

We have done all this because it represents 
enlightened self-interest. We know that the 
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greatest threat to us does not come from the Com- 
munists in this country, where they are a noisy but 
small and universally despised group. The great- 
est threat comes from Communist imperialism 
abroad, where the center of its military and eco- 
nomic strength lies. The real danger is that com- 
munism might overrun other free nations and thus 
strengthen itself for an ultimate attack against us. 

But although communism is not a major force in 
this country, we are taking no chances on its be- 
coming strong here. On the one hand, we are 
working to create conditions in the United States 
in which communism cannot possibly thrive. On 
the other, we are striking hard blows at Com- 
munist subversion wherever it is found. 

We are vigorously pressing domestic programs 
to improve the standard of living of our people, to 
assure equal opportunity for all, and to promote 
their health and education, and their security and 
freedom. These programs were not specifically 
designed as anti-Communist measures. We would 
have had them even if there were not a single 
Communist in the world. Nevertheless, they are 
among the strongest anti-Communist weapons in 
our whole arsenal. 


Dealing With Communists in U.S. 


Communism has little appeal for people who are 
healthy, well-educated, prosperous, and free. 
Moreover, there are few things that will do more 
to prevent the Communists from winning follow- 
ers in other lands than a demonstration by the 
United States that democracy truly means a better, 
freer life for everyone. 

While we have been working to improve our 
democracy, we have been fully aware of the threat 
of Communist subversion within our own borders. 
Through the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
our other security forces, through prosecutions in 
the courts by the Department of Justice, through 
our Federal Employee Loyalty Program, and in 
many other ways, we have vigorously attacked 
Communists wherever their activities became a 
threat to our liberties. 

There has been so much confusion recently about 
who is doing what to defeat communism in this 
country that I think the record should be set 
straight. 

This Administration has fought communism 
with action and not just with words. We have 
carried on this fight with every law on the statute 
books, and we have recommended new laws when 
we found they were necessary and could be framed 
without impairing the very freedoms we are seek- 
ing to protect. 

o known instance of Communist subversion— 
or any other kind of subversion—has gone un- 
investigated. 

No case where the facts warranted has gone un- 
prosecuted. 

We have prosecuted and obtained conviction of 
11 top-ranking members of the Communist Party 
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in this country. We have successfully prosecuted 
many other persons for crimes related to commu- 
nism. We have also prosecuted and obtained con- 
viction of a large number of alleged Communists 
on charges of contempt for refusing to testify be- 
fore Federal grand juries or Congressional com- 
mittees. 

We now have under investigation the cases of 
over 1,000 citizens to determine whether steps 
should be taken to revoke their citizenship on 
grounds involving subversive activities. One 
hundred and thirty-eight persons are under orders 
of deportation on grounds involving communism. 

There is no area of American life in which the 
Communist Party is making headway. The Com- 
munists have done their best to penetrate labor 
unions and the Government, but they are being 
successfully fought on both fronts. Labor has 
been doing a splendid job of cleaning its house. 
In the Federal Government, the Employee Loyalty 
Program has been an outstanding success, and 
Government lawyers have contributed greatly to 
that result. 


The Federal Loyalty Program 


I set up the Employee Loyalty Program 3 years 
ago with two objectives in amd, 

I was determined, as far as it was humanly 
possible, to see that no disloyal person should be 
employed by our Government, whether he was a 
Communist or a native American Fascist of the 
Silver Shirt or Ku Klux Klan variety. I was 
equally determined that loyal government em- 
ployees should be protected against accusations 
which were false, malicious, or ill-founded. 

The loyalty program was drafted by able and 
experienced people to protect the security of the 
Government and to safeguard the rights of its 
employees. It is the first time in the history of 
this country that we have had such a program. 
The Communists and their friends, as well as some 
sincere idealists, say that it is too drastic. The 
false patriots and even some honest reactionaries 
say that it is entirely too mild. They want us to 
dismiss employees on the basis of unsupported 
charges. They actually resent the democratic 
safeguards of the loyalty program. All this con- 
firms me in the conviction that it is a sound and 
effective program conceived and carried out in 
the American tradition. 

The FBI, the agency loyalty boards, and the 
Loyalty Review Board have quietly and effectively 
carried out their job of protecting the integrity 
and security of our Government. The Loyalt 
Review Board is the central organization whic 
directs the whole program. It is divided about 
half and half between Democrats and Republicans 
and is headed by a distinguished Republican law- 
yer, Mr. Seth Richardson, who served as Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States under 
President Hoover. 

Under the supervision of this Board, the loyalty 
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program has rid the Government of all employees 
who were found to be disloyal—and they were 
only a tiny fraction of 1 percent. 

ot a single person who has been adjudged to 
be a Communist or otherwise disloyal remains on 
the Government payroll today. 

The able men charged with carrying out the 
loyalty program know that keeping disloyal per- 
sons out of the Government is a business which 
must be done carefully and objectively. They 
know that the job cannot be done by publicly de- 
nouncing men as “Communists” without having 
evidence to support such charges or by blackening 
the character of persons because their views are 
different from those of the accuser or by hurling 
sensational accusations based on gossip hearsay 
orhunch. They know that no one whose principal 
concern was the security of this country would 
try to do it that way. They know that any one 
who had information about Communist activity, 
and who placed the security of this country above 
selfish or partisan considerations, would turn that 
information over to the FBI, so that it could be 
peseety investigated and the necessary action 
taken. 


Misunderstanding of Loyalty Program 


I have been surprised to see how much ignorance 
and misunderstanding there is about the loyalty 
program—even on the part of people who should 
know better. It has occurred to me that perhaps 
they do know better—that perhaps there is some 
element of politics in their accusations. 

A large part of the hue and cry about the loyalty 
program has centered on my refusal to turn over 
to a Congressional committee confidential loyalty 
files concerning individual employees. I have al- 
ready stated several times the reasons why these 
files must not be disclosed. I want to restate them 
briefly, now. 

The preservation of the strictest confidence with 
respect to loyalty files is the single most important 
element in operating a loyalty program which pro- 
vides effective security for the Svctemnaes and 
justice for the individual employee. 

The disclosure of these files would not only 
destroy the whole loyalty program but would 
seriously damage the future usefulness of the FBI. 
Information is given to the FBI in confidence, 
which the FBI has sworn to protect. Breaking 
the confidence would not only greatly embarrass 
and even endanger the informants involved but 
would gravely impair the FBI’s ability to get 
future information from other confidential 
sources. 

Opening these files would reveal FBI procedures 
and methods. It might reveal highly secret in- 
formation vital to our national security and of 
great value to foreign nations. 

Disclosure of the files would result in serious 
injustice to the reputation of many innocent per- 
sons. This is true because the FBI investigative 
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files do not contain proven information only, 
They include unverified charges and statements, 
as well as mere suspicions, which, upon investiga- 
tion, are found to be untrue. 

If I should now open these files, I would create 
a precedent for future cases in which access to 
these files is demanded—and there would be many 
of them. This would completely destroy the 
loyalty program, since, as experience shows, it 
would mean an attempt to try all loyalty cases over 
— in newspaper headlines, although they had 
already been carefully considered and fairly de- 
cided by a bipartisan board of loyal and distin- 
guished Americans. 

This question of maintaining the confidential 
character of information which the President de- 
termines it would not be in the public interest to 
disclose is not new. It goes back to the beginnin 
of our Government. Wedhianiea, Monroe, Jack- 
son, Cleveland, and Theodore Roosevelt are only 
a few of the Presidents who have taken the same 
position which I am taking. 

Despite the historic precedents, with which I 
was thoroughly familiar, I gave the most careful 
consideration to the recent request of a Senate 
Committee for access to the loyalty files. I ob- 
tained the views of Attorney » se Mi McGrath, 
Loyalty Review Board Chairman Richardson, and 
FBI Director Hoover before I reached my decision 
to deny this request. All three were unanimous 
in recommending to me in the strongest possible 
terms that I refuse to make files available. The 
decision was mine and I made it. I am confident 
that no President, whatever his party, would have 
acted otherwise. 

The Federal Employee Loyalty Program has 
demonstrated that the United States has the most 
loyal civil service in the world. It is a splendid 
organization which I am proud to head. 

Of course, in an organization as large as the 
United States Government it is always possible, 
despite the greatest precautions, that there may be 
a few bad individuals. We shall not for one min- 
ute relax our vigilant efforts to protect the secur- 
ity of the Government. 


Appeal for Public Cooperation 


The present Attorney General, and his predeces- 
sor, have repeatedly asked that if any person has 
any information about the presence of any Com- 
munist in the Government, it be furnished to them. 

I now repeat that request. 

If any citizen knows of the presence of a single 
Communist or other subversive person in any Fed- 
eral job, let him furnish that information, and the 
evidence which supports his belief, to the Attorney 
General or to the FBI. Any information that 
may be furnished in response to this request will 
be promptly investigated and will be acted upon 
if the allegations are found to be true. 

The fact of the matter is—because of the meas- 
ures we are taking—the internal security of the 
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United States is not seriously threatened by the 
Communists in this country. There are propor- 
tionately fewer Communists in this country than 
in any other large country on earth. They are 
noisy and they are troublesome, but they are not 
a major threat. 

Moreover, they have been steadily losing ground 
since their peak in 1932, at the depth of our great- 
est depression, when they polled the largest num- 
ber of votes in their history. 

There is a right way and a wrong way to fight 
communism. This Administration is doing it the 
right way, the sensible way. 


The Threefold Program 


Our attack on communism is embodied in a pos- 
itive, threefold program: 


One, we are strengthening our own defenses and 
aiding free nations in other parts of the world 
so that we and they can effectively resist Com- 
munist aggression. 

Two, we are working to improve our democracy 
so as to _— further proof, both to our own citi- 
zens and to people in other parts of the world, 
that democracy is the best system of government 
that men have yet devised. 

Three, we are working quietly but effectively, 
without headlines or hysteria, against Communist 
subversion in this country wherever it appears, 
and we are doing this within the framework of 
the democratic liberties we cherish. 


That is the way this Administration is fighting 
communism. That is the way it is going to con- 
tinue to fight communism. 

Now I am going to tell you how we are not 
going to fight communism. We are not going to 
transform our fine FBI into a Gestapo-like secret 
police. We are not going to try to control what 
our people read and say and think. We are not 
going to turn the United States into a right-wing 
totalitarian country in order to deal with a left- 
wing totalitarian threat. 

In short, we are not going to end democracy. 
We are going to keep the Bill of Rights on the 
books. We are going to keep those ancient, hard- 
earned liberties which you lawyers have done so 
much to preserve and protect. 

If we all work together to maintain and 
strengthen our democratic ideals, communism will 
never be a serious threat to our American way of 
life. The example we set for free men everywhere 
will help to roll back the tide of Communist im- 
perialism in other parts of the world. 

I have outlined for you my program against 
communism. 

That is the way I have worked against it. 

_ That is the way I shall continue to work against 
it. 

I call on all fair-minded men and women to join 
in this good fight. 
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Department’s Loyalty and 
Security Program Seen as Valid 


[Released to the press April 27] 


The State Department vigorously denies that 
its policies pertaining to employee loyalty and 
security permit the employment of security risks. 

As has been explained many times recently by 
the Department, it considers individuals pores 
for employment from the standpoints of loyalty, 
security, and suitability. 

A final decision is made only after a thorough 
investigation of the individual by either the De- 
partment’s own Security Division or the FBI. If 
an applicant is found wanting with respect to 
either security or suitability, the applicant is 
rejected, regardless of his qualifications for the 
particular position. . 

Cases involving questions of loyalty are adjudi- 
cated in accordance with the procedures estab- 
lished under the President’s Loyalty Program. 


Answer to Senator McCarthy’s Charges 
on Handling of Service Case 


[Released to the press April 27] 


The State Department Loyalty Security Board 
announced tonight that Senator McCarthy’s state- 
ment regarding its handling of the John S. Serv- 
ice case was not based on fact. For instance, 
Senator McCarthy said, “Service’s file was re- 

uested by the Loyalty Review Board from the 
tate Department oe ay orm during the year 
1949.” This is entirely false. 

The Loyalty Security Board of the State De- 
artment cleared Mr. Service, on the basis of a 
ull field investigation by the FBI on January 5, 

1949, but did not transmit the file to the Presi- 
dent’s Loyalty Review Board at that time because 
of a continuing investigation overseas by the Se- 
curity Division of the Department of State, pur- 
suant to standard investigative procedure estab- 
lished under Executive Order 9835. This 
investigation continued to the fall of 1949. At no 
time during 1949, was there a request for the file 
from the President’s Loyalty Review Board. 

Senator McCarthy also said that the Loyalty 
Review Board, in referring the case back to the 
State Department Loyalty Security Board in 1950 
for a hearing, requested that a new Board be 
appointed. Thisisalso false. There was nosuch 
request. 

The Board considers it inappropriate to discuss 
the merits of the case which has been reopened 
and is now pending. Such discussion would be 
inconsistent with the concept of a fair and im- 
partial hearing. 
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Extemporaneous Remarks by Secretary Acheson* 


There are several things that I should like to 
talk with you about. Before I get on with the 
matters which I think have some substantive im- 
portance, I should like to clear away some trash 
which has gathered about the Department of 
State. 

Now, in doing this, I feel that I have a quali- 
fication which is so unique that it almost amounts 
to a disqualification. That is, that I know what 
I am talking about. I have given 10 years of 
my life to the Department of State, and, before 
that, I served in two other Departments of the 
Government. During the course of that time, 
I served on two commissions appointed by the 
President to study the operations of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I have served under 
four Secretaries of State and under two Presi- 
dents. So, I think I am entitled to say that I 
know something about the Department of State. 

The first thing that I should like to say is in 
the nature of a categorical affirmation. I should 
like to say that never in its long and honorable 
history has the Department of State ever been 
in better shape than it is today. 

The Department is manned today, as it has 
been manned in the past, by able, by honorable, by 
loyal, and by clean-living American men and 
women. 

It is also a representative Department. People 
who serve in the Department are drawn from all 
over the United States. 

There is no need for anyone to be defensive 
about the Department of State. What I want 
you to consider with me are facts. 

First of all, when we are talking about this 
Department, let us look at its top command; let 
us see who the people are who are controlling 
and operating and directing the Department of 
State. 


The Top Command 


First of all, I don’t have to tell you about the 
Under Secretary of State, Jim Webb. You know 
he comes from North Carolina. You know his 
record in the Budget Bureau and in the Treasury. 
You know what he did in organizing the Sperry 


Company before the war, when it grew from a 


*Made at a meeting of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, Washington, D.C., Apr. 22, 1950, and re- 
leased to the press on Apr. 23, 1950. 
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little place of 800 people to a great corporation 
of 30,000 employees. You know what he did in 
the Marine flying service. 

But, the important point that I want to bring 
out tonight is that I do not know any man in 
the entire United States, in the Government or 
out of the Government, who has a greater genius 
for organization, a genius for understanding how 
to take a great mass of people and bring them 
together; so that he pulls out of them all the 
knowledge and all the competence that they have; 
so that each person is doing what he ought to 
be doing; so that the whole efforts of this vast 
group are pulled together to get a tremendously 
powerful result. And that is absolutely essential 
in the Department of State. 

When Thomas Jefferson started the State 
Department, it had six employees, including him- 
self. Today, we have 19,000 employees all over the 
world, and all of those 19,000 are being pulled by 
Jim Webb into one great consolidated effort, 
through a top command. 

The third ranking officer in the Department is 
George Kennan. I don’t need to tell you about 
George Kennan. You have read what he has 
written. You know his record. He comes from 
Wisconsin. 

One of the things to which I have agreed, with 
deep regret, is that George Kennan should have a 
year off. He went to work for the State Depart- 
ment when he was 22 years old, and he has never 
had any time off since. What he wants to do is to 
go to the Institute of Advanced Studies at Prince- 
ton and have time quietly to think about things 
and then come back to us. I have agreed to it, 
reluctantly, but we shall have him again. 

Then, we go to another area of the top com- 
mand, Assistant Secretary Jack Peurifoy of South 
Carolina. I don’t need to tell you about him, ex- 
cept one thing, perhaps, and that is that in all the 
years that I have been in the State Department 
he has been with me. When he came to the State 
Department after he had been in West Point, and 
had to leave on account of disease of the lungs 
(which, unhappily, I have come to know only too 
much about from one who is close to me), he very 
soon become my assistant. He is now the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration. He is in 
charge of administration. I shall come back to 
him again in a little while. 

Then, we have Jack Hickerson of Texas, a For- 
eign Service officer of 25 years’ experience, whom 
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we have taken out of European affairs and put into 
something which we want to stress, and that is 
the work of the United Nations. 

Then, we have George McGhee of Texas, a 
former oil man who worked with the Government 
through the war; who was in the economic part 
of the Government during the war, both in Wash- 
ington and London, and back and forth a great 
deal of the time; who took charge of the adminis- 
tration of our Greek-Turkish aid; whom the Presi- 
dent, at my recommendation, put in charge of our 
Near East and African work; and who, with in- 
credible energy, has now visited every one of the 
areas under his control. He has visited and talked 
with leading men of every country of the Middle 
East and has just returned from a long trip to 
Africa. 

It would be foolish for me to tell you about Ed 
Barrett who came from Alabama. He belongs to 
your profession. You know him. You know the 
great job which he is doing in overseas informa- 
tion which the President has picked out for such 
vitally important concentration. 

We have put into the Far Eastern work Dean 
Rusk of Georgia. He was our Deputy Under 
Secretary for political affairs, and we thought that 
the whole Far Eastern matter was so critical that 
we would take our senior political officer and put 
him into that work. 

Walton Butterworth of Louisiana, who had been 
in that work, we put in charge particularly of 
working out some progress on a solution of Jap- 
anese matters, one of the most essential things 
that we must do. In him, we have picked out an 
officer who has the confidence of General Mac- 
Arthur, who has worked with the military estab- 
lishment, who is a man of superb integrity and 
courage. 

In case you don’t know as much about Walton 
Butterworth as you do about some of these others, 
I will remind you that he is the man who had 
charge of our economic warfare activities during 
the war in Spain and Portugal. It was he who 
was in that plane that fell into the river and broke 
apart at Lisbon; it was Walton who was in the 
sinking part of the plane in which most of the 
passengers were trapped; who broke the window 
through; who pushed his fellow passengers out of 
the window while the plane was filling up; who 
then got himself out, kept those who could not 
swim very well afloat, and helped them onto a 
wing that was floating. Finally, when the boats 
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came out and picked them up, after a very long 
time, and Walton was taken ashore, what do you 
suppose he had in his hand? It was his briefcase 
containing his secret papers. That is the type of 
officer we have in the State Department. 

Then, we have as our Legal Adviser, ranking 
with the Assistant Secretaries, Adrian Fisher of 
Tennessee. And, I note, as I go along here, that 
we seem to be loaded up with old-fashioned south- 
ern “Communists”—no doubt of the Cordell Hull, 
Walter George, Tom Connally type. 

Adrian Fisher was a bomber navigator during 
the war; later Solicitor with the Department of 
Commerce; Legal Adviser to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and now the Legal Adviser in the 
Department of State. 

I suggest to people, in the interest of their own 
security, not to fool with Adrian Fisher. Not 
only was he a former bomber navigator, but he was 
a former captain of the Princeton football team. 
Charges lightly made about him might have seri- 
ous personal consequences. 

Eddie Miller of New York was born in Puerto 
Rico, brought up in Cuba, and then in New York. 
He speaks Portuguese and Spanish as easily as 
he speaks English. He is a former partner of 
Mr. Dulles. He has just returned from two trips 
to South America in which he has put our rela- 
tions with the Southern Hemisphere on a basis 
on which I think they have never been before. 
They are on a sensible, sound basis of mutual 
advantage, and both they and we know that we 
both really mean business when we talk, and when 
we talk we want to talk business. 

George Perkins of New York is a businessman 
of distinction, who had gone with Paul Hoffman 
and was working with him in Paris. Paul, with 
great generosity, let me take him to be in charge 
of our European affairs. 

Willard Thorp of New York is in charge of eco- 
nomic matters. He is an economic expert; a 
former director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in the Department of Com- 
merce; a former partner of Dun and Bradstreet. 

Jack McFall of Colorado and Indiana has 
charge of our relations with Congress. He has 
spent 15 years as the assistant clerk of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House. If there is 
anybody who understands, and really understands 
deeply, the necessities of close relationships be- 
tween the House and the Senate and the Depart- 
ment of State, it is Jack McFall. 
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Then, in charge of a very important branch 
of our work, dealing with the new government 
of Germany and German problems, we have a 
regular colonel from the United States Army, Col. 
Henry Byroade, who was lent to us by the Army— 
and whom I wish I could steal permanently for 
the State Department. 

In charge of the planning staff is Paul Nitze 
of Massachusetts, former partner of Dillon, Read, 
a man who went all through the war and was 
awarded the Medal of Merit for his economic- 
warfare work. 

In charge of our press relations, we have that old 
friend of yours, Mike McDermott—and you know 
what sort of a “Communist” he is. 

In charge of intelligence work is Park Arm- 
strong of New Jersey, a man who all through the 
war was dealing with this incredibly important 
business of the evaluation of intelligence. Don’t 
for a moment believe that the important thing to 
do is to send someone out with rubbers, dark 
glasses, and a false mustache to try to steal some 
paper or find out something. The important busi- 
ness is the evaluation of what you get, either by 
secret operations or, much more importantly, the 
material which just pours in on you. Secret ma- 
terial is a dime a dozen. We had, not so long ago, 
a most interesting and exciting paper planted on 
us by one of our enthusiastic friends abroad, and 
it caused a little flurry. But, it was Park Arm- 
strong’s cool people who discovered in a short 
time that it was a phony from top to bottom and 
saved us from the obvious purposes of their 
planting it on us. 

In charge of the great military program for 
which we and the Defense Department are jointly 
responsible, we had Jim Bruce of Maryland. Now 
that he has resigned, Jack Ohly of New York is 
taking it over. 

Now, we have also brought in Phil Jessup, Sen- 
ator Dulles of New York, and Senator Cooper of 
Kentucky. You can imagine how helpful they 
would be in covering up all “subversive” activities. 

Here in this top command, I say to you, we have 
men as distinguished, as able, as powerful, and as 
vigorous as any of my great predecessors, from 
John Marshall to George Marshall, ever had in 
the Department of State. 

Furthermore, we have carried out a reorganiza- 
tion which is based on these men being the oper- 
ators of the State Department. They are not 
people who sit around and argue with one an- 
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other. Each one of them is responsible for carry- 
ing out a job, and the policy under which he car- 
ries it out is worked out through the planning 
staff, with the cooperation of all of these men. 
The policy is laid down, and they are given their 
authority. 

I don’t sit behind them and pull their coat tails 
‘or look over their shoulders. I am kept informed, 
by the central secretariat, of everything that hap- 
pens. I am permitted to get in, if I wish to, before 
something is done, but I don’t wish to do that. 
These men are too good. They cannot hesitate. 
They cannot be saying, “what does the Secretary 
think?” They know what the policy is, and they 
go out and operate. Then, we post-audit the oper- 
ations; we change the policy if it is not working, 
but they are given responsibility, and they are 
well able to carry it. 

So I say to you—this is something very, very 
important, and I suggest that you ask your corre- 
spondents in Washington whether what I say to 
you is true—that today, as rarely before in the 
State Department, there is no backbiting, there is 
no jealousy, there is no undercutting. You have 
an organization of people which is loyal to those 
within it, which is loyal to the President of the 
United States and which is loyal to the United 
States of America. 


The Foreign Service 


Let us turn for a moment to the career service. 
The career service, made up of the Foreign Service 
and the departmental offices, is equally in good 
shape. This is a service of men and women who 
are giving their entire lives to the United States, 
not for a few years, not even 10 years, as I have 
given, but their entire lives, from the time they 
are young men until they retire at the end of 
their service. They are giving their whole lives 
to the United States. They are competent, they 
are courageous, and they are devoted. 

Only this past week, two of our missions were 
bombed. That is not a pleasant experience. 
Have any of you ever had it? Have any of you 
ever had a bomb tossed in the window of your 
house and had it go off and injure people? Two 
of our missions have been through that this week. 
Fortunately, no one was killed, but many people 
were hurt. Do these people want to come home? 
Do they say, “This is too dangerous?” Not at all. 
This is in line of duty. They know their duty. 
They perform it. It is quite likely that they may 
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be killed, but there is no squeak out of them. 

We have just had an officer home who had been 
held by the Chinese Communists for a year, many 
months of which he spent in jail, under condi- 
tions of incredible hardship and torture. At the 
direction and request of President Truman, he 
is going about the United States telling people of 
what was done to him. Does he ask to retire? 
Not at all. With great difficulty, we are keeping 
him in the United States doing this. He wants to 
go back to the most difficult area that we can find 
forhim. He isnot asking toquit. He is not ask- 
ing for sympathy. This is his duty. He likes it. 
He wants to go into it again. 

We have scores of our people who are now 
in Chinese cities which are being bombed by the 
Chinese Nationalists. Are they whimpering 
about it? Not in the least. They were ordered 
home because the President decided that was the 
wise policy. They were perfectly willing to stay 
there and take whatever came to them. 

We have scores of people through Southeast 
Asia who are in areas of hot war—Indochina, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia. Bullets are fly- 
ing all the time. It is not a cold war in those 
areas; it is a hot war. And these men and their 


wives and their children are there, and they are 


doing their duty. They don’t ask to be trans- 
ferred. They know it is their duty, and they are 
performing it. 

And in other places, in Africa and other parts 
of the world, we have men with their wives and 
children who are in situations of the greatest dan- 
ger, so far as their health is concerned. They are 
living under very unhealthful conditions. If they 
are ill, they take their chances under the most 
primitive medical conditions. There are no 
schools. There are no oculists to take care of the 
children’s eyes. There are no doctors to give them 
all the inoculations which your children take. 
None of those things is available. They don’t 
complain. This is their duty. This is their life. 
All they ask is that occasionally they be trans- 
ferred to some situation which is not quite so 
tough. 

Then, there are others who are behind the Iron 
Curtain, and there they are treated as criminals. 
They cannot have any association with anybody. 
They cannot have any of the ordinary pleasant 
relations that all of you have. Anyone who meets 
them or talks with them will be in jail the next 
day and possibly hang the day after that. They 
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have to live in a little circle, seeing the same few 
people day after day after day. But that is their 
duty, and they are carrying it out. 

Here, again, there are no schools. And, if you 
have a toothache and you want to go to a dentist, 
you don’t call up a dentist; you call up the Foreign 
Office, and the Foreign Office calls up the secret 
police, and the secret policeman makes an en- 
gagement and comes and sits right beside you in 
the dentist chair to be absolutely sure that the 
dentist does not take a message out of your tooth 
and give it to somebody else. 

Those are the circumstances under which these 
people live. 

I don’t have to defend these people. There is no 
reason in the world why they need any defense. 

I should like to suggest to you that you would 
find it a very interesting exercise to try, in your 
papers, an open letter to these Foreign Service 
officers of the United States, who are now your 
front line of defense, who are serving you in these 
dangerous and difficult parts of the world. Ex- 
plain to them the attacks which are being made 
upon them and upon the service of which they are 
just as proud as you are proud of the profession 
to which you belong. Explain to them, if you can, 
what is happening to this country behind them. 
Explain to them why it was that during the war 
we had USO’s and letter-writing campaigns and 
everything in the world for the soldiers at the 
front to show them that the country was behind 
them and recognized the sacrifice that they were 
making; and try to explain what is happening now 
when it comes to these “soldiers,” these people 
who are in the front line of the defense of their 
country. Explain that to them if you can. You 
will find it difficult to do. 

That is the Department of State as it exists 
today. 

It is not strange that efforts should be made to 
penetrate this Department. Efforts of that sort 
have been made throughout the history of the 
United States, and they are being made today. 

In the past, these efforts have been made by 
professionals. But, with the spread of this fanati- 
cal doctrine of communism, the old profession of 
professional spies is under competition from 
amateurs. 


The Problem of Loyalty and Security 


Now, this creates difficulty. We are familiar 
with the methods of counterespionage, and the 
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security methods which we have used in the past 
to protect ourselves from professional spies. In 
the last few years, we have had a new problem to 
solve—and we have gone about solving it. 

There is a right way to solve that problem, and 
there is a wrong way to solve it. The right way 
to solve the problem is to go at it from the point 
of view of meeting the evil which confronts you 
and preserving the institution which you are try- 
ing to protect. The wrong way is one in which 
you do not meet the evil that you are attempting 
to meet, but you destroy the institution that you 
are trying to protect. Not only do you destroy 
that, but you destroy the faith of the country in its 
government and its institutions. You destroy the 
faith of our allies in us, and you delight our ene- 
mies. Those are the right and wrong ways. 

The right way was set up by General Marshall 
in 1947 in the State Department. It was set up 
under the directive of the President setting up the 
whole loyalty program. I have never known a 
man I thought had a surer judgment about people 
than General Marshall has. 

And, General Marshall picked out Jack Peurifoy 
to take charge of the loyalty program in the 
State Department. He took charge of it. He 
worked at it through General Marshall’s admin- 
istration. When I came, it seemed to me that 
there was absolutely nothing better that I could 
possibly think of to do than to confirm Jack Peuri- 
foy in that particular job. I did, and I have 
never had occasion to doubt that I did the rizht 
thing. ; 

He is not trying to do all this by himself. He 
has a security staff under a former FBI agent, who 
is recognized as one of the ablest men ever trained 
in the service of the FBI. He has a staff of 74 
investigators who carry on our investigation work. 
That is not the only staff that does it. Mr. 
Hoover’s FBI cooperates fully in the whole proc- 
ess. By one method or another, all people who 
come into the Department and all those who are 
in it have gone through a thorough screening proc- 
ess. This is a process which is not based on 
the idea that all these people are crooks. It is 
a process which is based, first, on protecting the 
United States but, at the same time, protecting 
the individuals’ rights, protecting their reputa- 
tions, urging and permitting them to continue 
to serve the United States with enthusiasm. 

Searching examinations are made, so that if we 
find anything which causes trouble in our minds, 
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we then put it into another level of screening. 
It goes to the Loyalty Board in the State 
Department. 

Gen. Conrad Snow is the chairman of that 
Board. He is an old-fashioned New Hampshire 
Republican “Communist,” a man who, incident- 
ally, is vouched for by Senator Bridges. 

That Board, and the people who work on it, 
have gone through every single case about which 
any doubt has arisen. 

When they get through with it, whatever rec- 
ommendation is made—whether it is that the man 
be cleared or that he is not cleared—the whole 
matter goes on again to the President’s Loyalty 
Board, headed by Seth Richardson, a former As- 
sistant Attorney General under President Hoover, 
with a group of associates not one of whom works 
for the Government of the United States. All 
of these people are private citizens who are giving 
their time, their effort, and their devotion to the 
Government. 

That is the right way. The wrong way is to 
smear everybody’s reputation; to make charges on 
the basis that, if one is not right, you try to find 
another one you hope will stick; to try to destroy 
the confidence of people in their Foreign Office and 
in their Government in one of the most critical 
hours of this nation’s history—to do all of those 
things, and to make it absolutely certain, as a re- 
sult, that under no circumstances could you ever 
possibly find/a spy in the whole place. It is as 
theugh you said to yourself that the best way to 
find a fire is to ring every fire alarm in the city; 
not that you know of any fire, but if you get all 
the apparatus out and have it wheeling around 
through the city, you might find one. 

But, I think what is going on is much madder 
and much more vicious than that. It reminds me 
more of that horrible episode in Camden, New 
Jersey, which happened not so long ago, when a 
madman came out on the street in the morning 
with his revolver. With no purpose and with no 
plan, as he walked down the street, he just shot 
people ; one was a woman coming out of a store; a 
man with his wife in an automobile. That auto- 
mobile happened to stop because the light turned 
red. The car ahead of him went on. The car 
behind him was not where the madman was. So 
the madman just walked up and shot everybody in 
the car, without sense, without purpose, without 
direction. 

You remember, I am sure, that poem of Brown- 
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ing’s called Caliban Upon Setebos. Caliban is 
talking about this horrible amoral god of his. He 
says that his god operates in the way that Caliban 
himself does on the beach. Along comes, says 
Caliban, a procession of crabs going down to the 
sea across the sand. And, he says something like 
this: “I stand there and I let twenty go by. The 
twenty-first I pick up and tear off a flipper. I 
let three more go by. The next one I crush in 
order to watch it wiggle in agony on the sand,” 
and so on. It is that degree of vicious madness 
which has been going on here. 

Now, I don’t ask you for sympathy. I don’t 
ask you for help. You are in a worse situation 
than Iam. I and my associates are only the in- 
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tended victims of this mad and vicious operation. 
But, you, unhappily—you by reason of your call- 
ing—are participants. You are unwilling par- 
ticipants, disgusted participants, but, nevertheless, 
participants, and your position is far more serious 
than mine. 

As I leave this filthy business, and I hope never 
to speak of it again, I should like to leave in your 
minds the words of John Donne in his Meditations, 
in which he says: 


Any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankind. 

And therefore do not send to know for whom the bell 
tolls ; 

It tolls for thee. 
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New Aspects of American Foreign Policy 


by John Foster Dulles * 


Foreign policy is, for the United States, some- 
thing very different from what it used to be. 

That is demonstrable by statistics. The State 
Department started out with a total personnel of 
six, of whom one was on part time. The total 
foreign service personnel was 17, By the begin- 
ning of this century the State Department staff 
had grown to about 750 and the foreign service 
personnel to about 1,000. Today there are over 
6,000 people in the State Department and over 
15,000 persons in the foreign service. Last month, 
the Department handled approximately 25,000 
telegrams and 250,000 official written communi- 
cations. 


Growth of United States Power 


The change illustrated by these figures is easily 
explained. Until the turn of this century, the 
United States was one of the “small” powers. 
We were principally concerned with preserving 
independence at home and gaining trading op- 
portunities abroad as against the ambitions of the 
“oreat” military powers such as Spain, Russia, 
France, England, and Germany. We had the 
Monroe Doctrine to meet the menace of Russian 
encroachment along the Pacific Coast and the pos- 
sible expansion of the Holy Alliance to this hemi- 
sphere. Later, we developed China policies de- 
signed to provide an “open door” for our mer- 
chants and traders in the East. In the main, we 
asked only to be let alone and to be free from en- 
tanglement in great power politics. 

That is still what we should like. But it is no 
longer possible. United States power has stead- 
ily grown; that of others has declined so that 
today, the United States has predominant power 
in much of the world. That power comes at a 
time when there is loose in the world a great 


* An address made before the American Society of Inter- 
national law at Washington, D. C., on Apr. 27, 1950, and 
released to the press on the same date. Mr. Dulles is 
Consultant to Secretary Acheson. 
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terror—the black plague of Soviet communism. 
It is an aggressive force, operating ruthlessly in 
accordance with a carefully prepared and su- 
perbly implemented program which, in a single 

eneration, has brought a small Communist group 
into control over one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion. That offensive is still in full swing. The 
fate of the 800 million peoples now captive and 
of the hundreds of millions more who are men- 
aced depends almost wholly upon what the United 
States does. Also, unless we do something effec- 
tive to preserve and restore liberty for others, we 
shall surely lose it ourselves. Those who would 
have the United States pursue isolationist poli- 
cies are, whatever they say, the de facto accom- 
plices of Soviet communism in its announced pro- 
gram of encircling and isolating the United States 
so that it can be strangled into submission. We 
can save freedom for ourselves only as we engage 
in the greater effort of saving human freedom 
everywhere. 


Change in Behavior Since World War I! 


The American people and their representatives 
in Government have generally accepted their pres- 
ent-world responsibilities. The contrast between 
the present postwar period and that following the 
First World War is little short of amazing. 

Then, the American people were soft, undis- 
ciplined, and unrealistic. e virtually ceased to 
maintain a military establishment, not as a matter 
of principle, but because we found it inconveni- 
ently expensive. We adopted an attitude of il- 
lusory aloofness. We failed to join the League of 
Nations, and we sought to enclose our economy and 
be an oasis of prosperity in a world of misery. 
Many were fascinated by the peaceful prospect 
that could be painted with words, such as those 
in the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and thought that 
great results could be accomplished quickly, with- 
out hard work. 

The American people have behaved differently 
since World War II. We have not elapsed into a 
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state of supineness. We are maintaining a power- 
ful military establishment, even though that in- 
volves substantial sacrifices. We have achieved a 
high level of peacetime productivity and have 
shown a willingness to share it with others. We 
have greatly lowered tariff barriers. Since hos- 
tilities ended, we have made available to other 
countries about 30 billion dollars through grants 
or loans and have thereby provided many nations 
with the economic margin for the survival of 
their people. We took the lead in creating the 
United Nations and in building security pacts for 
the Americas and the North Atlantic countries. 
We have, in all three of these efforts, abated some 
of our sovereignty in the interest of collective 
order. 

That is a record of which we can be proud. It 
must, however, in all frankness, be recognized that 
much more remains to be done if our policies are 
to be adequate. We have made a good beginning. 
But events have moved so rapidly that policies, 
which seemed adequate when they were launched, 
no longer serve the present need. 


Emerging of New National Forces 


Our first great postwar policy was reliance upon 
the United Nations. That, it was often said, was 
to be a cornerstone of United States foreign policy. 
Exaggerated hopes that attended the launching 
of the United Nations have not been realized. The 
American people feel disillusioned, and even 
within the United Nations itself there has been a 
creeping sense of frustration. 

Those who know the United Nations best have 
not lost the faith and hope that they had at San 
Francisco. But they know that these hopes cannot 
be realized unless the United Nations is invig- 
orated. The fact is that the Charter and member- 
ship of the United Nations are already dated. 
They are dated 1945. That is only 5 years ago, 
but it is 5 years during which much has happened. 
Many new national forces have emerged. An 
atomic age has dawned. Since the world has not 
stood still, so the United Nations should not stand 
still. It is time to start planning a General Con- 
ference to review the Charter. 


Regional Security of the Americas 


Our second great postwar policy related to this 
American hemisphere. We wanted to join with 
other American states to replace the unilateral 
Monroe Doctrine with an association of equals, co- 
operating in the great task of maintaining regional 
order and security. The Rio pact was concluded 
on September 2, 1947. It was then hailed as a 
great development, which indeed it was. But of 
the 21 nations which have signed the Rio pact, 
five, namely, Argentina, Bolivia, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, and Peru, have failed to ratify their 
signature. 

Because two-thirds of the signatories have rati- 
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fied the treaty, it is in effect. Indeed, it has al- 
ready been put to work and has shown that it is 
well-devised to promote security and order as be- 
tween the parties. But the treaty can never real- 
ize its large possibilities if important American 
states fail to become parties. 

We are loathe to believe that there are nations 
of this hemisphere which are uninterested in the 
Rio pact pledge of “one for all and all for one” 
and which do not want ties that will bind all the 
American nations into a vigorous, fraternal asso- 
ciation. But if that really be the fact, it is better 
to learn it now rather than later so that we may, 
in time, devise new policies which will take ac- 
count of the realities of this hemisphere. 


Policies With Western Europe 


We developed a series of vitally important pol- 
icies dealing with Western Europe. The loan to 
Britain, made in 1946, was shortly followed by the 
European Recovery Plan, by the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and by the Military Assistance Program. 
These have prevented a postwar collapse which 
would have brought Soviet communism to the 
shores of the North Atlantic. Our aid, economic 
and now military, has been like an oxygen tent. 
It has preserved the life of the free institutions of 
the West. That is a great thing, for while there 
is life, there is hope. But that hope has not yet 
been transformed into a clear-cut program for re- 
storing permanent health and vigor to peoples 
who collectively possess enormous human and ma- 
terial resources but who are prevented, by divi- 
sions and separations, from translating these great 

otentialities into realities. Neither have we 

ound the way to provide the German people with 
security and opportunity in peaceful association 
with the other free peoples of the West. 

These are among the tasks that will confront 
the Foreign Ministers who will meet next month 
in London. 


Postwar Policies With Asia 


As regards Asia, we have still to define and de- 
velop our postwar policies. In no other area 
have events been so disconcerting. United States 
policy in the East has traditionally rested on the 
foundation of friendly relations with China. 
Throughout the Second World War, the United 
States Government took it for granted that vic- 
tory would mean a friendly China free from dom- 
ination by any alien, unfriendly despotism. On 
that assumption, we did much to build up the pres- 
tige of China and to insure it “great power” status 
in the United Nations and the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. After the war, the policy collapsed. 
Most of China is under a Communist government 
which today spearheads the Soviet Communist 
policy of inciting peoples of Soviet Asia and the 
Pacific to violent revolution against their existing 
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governments on the theory that these governments 
are merely the “lackies” of the West. 

Nearly 5 years have gone by since the Japanese 
Pricer Bel and there is increasing need for a 
program for bringing peace and self-government 
to the Japanese people. 

So, as we look over United States policies, 
whether in relation to the United Nations or the 
Americas or Europe or Asia, we are compelled to 
recognize that past policies, which once seemed 
adequate and even bold and imaginative, have been 
overtaken by the onrush of events. 


Unpartisan Nature of Foreign Affairs 


This, I can testify, is realized by those who have 
primary responsibility for the conduct of our for- 
eign relations. It is my conviction that the Amer- 
ican people are, in this respect, served by loyal 
and capable Americans who are unpartisan in 
relation to foreign affairs and who will increas- 
ingly demonstrate their right to public confidence 
in this field. 

It is important, indeed vital, that this should 
happen; for our foreign policies will not be ade- 
quate unless they derive from such unity here at 
home as will lead foreign peoples and governments 
to feel that our foreign policies have dependable 
continuity. 

We easily forget that the quality of continuity 
is an ingredient essential to success. A majority 
of the still free nations of the world are more im- 
mediately exposed than we are to the danger of 
Soviet communism. If there should be a shooting 
war, we might be a primary target. But it is the 
general opinion that a shooting war is neither 
imminent nor inevitable. What is in progress is 
an aggression implemented by fraudulent propa- 

anda, terrorism, and civil violence whereby 
Roviet communism tries to break down the effec- 
tive functioning of non-Communist governments 
so that local Communist bands can seize the gov- 
ernmental power and transform the nation into 
a Soviet satellite. 


Pressures of Soviet Communism 


The leaders of Soviet communism frankly recog- 
nize that the United States is not likely to be con- 
uered by these means. Therefore, we are to be 
closely encircled and weakened for a final blow. 
That encirclement endangers, in the first instance, 
countries which are geographically close to Soviet 
communism or which are economically distressed 
or which are only now beginning to learn the way 
to operate a representative government. So, it is 
that in Asia, the Near East, and Europe there are 
many governments, and hundreds of millions of 
people, who live under an imminent menace. 
Their governments are often sorely tempted to try 
to make the best terms that they can with Soviet 
communism. If they do not do so, it is only be- 
cause they have faith that the United States will 
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have policies which are both strong and dependa- 
ble for the future. 

During the fall of 1948, General Marshall and 
I were together in Paris at the meetings of the 
United Nations. He, as Secretary of State, was 
spokesman for President Truman, and I was act- 
ing as representative of the Republican candidate 
for President, Governor Dewey. The Soviet 
Union was then exerting strong pressures all 
around the periphery of its area of control. The 
blockade of Berlin was one instance. I was, at 
that time, called upon by the representatives of 
many foreign governments which felt themselves 
particularly exposed to the Soviet Communist 
menace. They sought from me assurance that, if 
the Republicans came into executive power, they 
could count upon a continuity of the United States 
policies upon which they had so far relied. I was 
in a position to give them those assurances on 
behalf of the Republican candidate for President. 
As additional assurance, there stood in the Senate 
the commanding figure of Senator Vandenberg 
who had himsel# oe a great part in formu- 
lating the policies to which these foreign govern- 
ments looked for support. 

The result was that the free governments stood 
firm. There were no panicky surrenders which, 
if they had occurred, would have rapidly advanced 
the close encirclement of the United States. 

It was then indelibly impressed upon me that, 
in these dangerous times, it is vitally important 
for the safety and welfare of the United States 
that foreign policies should reflect national unity 
so that the foreign governments which are at the 
moment in most imminent danger will feel that 
these policies can be relied upon to persist, irre- 
spective of election results in the United States 
which might change the political complexion of 
the Congress or of the Presidency. 

During past months, an unfortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances has produced a superficial 
disunity here which as doubt abroad as to 
whether our national attitudes are dependable and 
whether we can develop the more incisive policies 
required to meet the mounting offensive of Soviet 
communism. Such doubts spell danger to the 
United States. 

That danger has fortunately been sensed by the 
people and their representatives. The American 
people have shown that they do not want to be 
divisive to a degree that will increase the danger. 
The President, who has the primary responsibility 
for the conduct of foreign policy, has acted to show 
his concern to end disunity in relation to foreign 
affairs; and Republicans, in and out of Congress, 
have responded. 


Society Without Enforced Conformity 


To create the necessary political unity will re- 
quire some self-restraint in exercising political 
freedoms and in indulging in political controversy. 
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It is, however, only in such ways that freedom is 
secured. As George Washington said: 

Individuals entering into society, must give up a share 
of liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude of the 
sacrifice must depend as well on situation and circum- 
stance, as on the object to be obtained. 


At the present time, the “object to be obtained” 
is no less than the preservation of our free insti- 
tutions. The “situation and circumstance” are as 
perilous as any our nation has faced. Even so, 
the unity now sought would have neither the pur- 
ose nor result of making our society one of con- 
ormity. Neither would we abandon the peraneey 
system. It is Soviet communism which believes 
in and would impose a society of conformity and a 
one-party system. The unity we seek is only what 
is needed to preserve a society of diversity and 
of political choice as against that grave totali- 
tarian threat. We sacrifice diversity only to the 
de needed to preserve diversity. 
he kind of unity we seek here at home is pre- 
cisely the same kind of unity which we seek as 
between the free nations of the world. We do 
not want the society of nations to become a society 
of conformity. On the contrary, we want a world 
society where there can be diversity. 

A few days ago, Pravda, in a leading article, 
attacked Secretary Acheson’s California speeches 
and accused the United States “of a policy of gross 
intervention in the domestic affairs of other coun- 
tries, of the imposition of its will on other states— 
an imposition that leaves nothing of national sov- 
ereignty and economic independence in the Mar- 
shallized countries.” 

Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
world society we want, just as the domestic so- 
ciety we want, is a society where there is no en- 
forced conformity; where neither the United 
States nor any other nation will impose on others 
its ideals or practices. 

It is because the Soviet Communist creed does 
not tolerate diversity that normal international 
relations are difficult. It seeks by civil violence to 
destroy any government that does not conform to 
what it prescribes. It denies even to communistic 
Yugoslavia the right to be communistic in its own 
distinctive way. 

We, for our part, invite unity, but the unity we 
invite is the unity needed for a common defense of 
the right to be different. Also, we recognize that 
cooperation may find expression in many ways. 
It is not necessary to bind all of the nations to- 
gether in military pacts or political unions of an 
identical pattern. The form of cooperation suit- 
able for the Americas or for Western Europe is 
not necessarily applicable to Finland or Sweden 
or India. Every free nation can contribute, some- 
times in a distinctive way, to an effective compo- 
site strength of nations determined to preserve 
a world of society of liberty and tolerance. 

We can be encouraged that we are finding at 
home and abroad this basic unity and that we are 
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building on it. That is good. However, let us 
never forget that organization is never an end 
in itself, it is a means for action. 

The need today is for action that dramatizes the 
capac_ty of the free world to defend itself and to 
enlarge itself. That is what the American people 
expect, and that is what they have a right to ex- 


pect. 


Efforts To Maintain 
a Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House April 18] 


I have had a very satisfactory talk with Secre- 
tary Acheson and Senator Bridges, who is the 
ranking Republican of the Senate in Senator Van- 
denberg’s absence. We discussed a number of the 
more important problems facing this nation in the 
field of foreign relations and also some of the prob 
lems involved in finding a workable means for 
keeping the Republican minority informed cur- 
rently. On my instructions, Secretary Acheson 
has previously consulted with Senator Connally 
as well as with Senator Vandenberg and other 
Democratic and Republican Members of Congress. 
In addition to the discussions I have had with 
Senator Bridges, I have also talked personall 
with Members of the Senate of both parties. 
expect to obtain the views of still others on this 
subject. 

With the problems facing the United States in 
the field of foreign relations, it is most important 
that every effort be made to maintain a true bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. It will be my purpose as well 
as that of Secretary Acheson not only to keep the 
Members of the minority currently informed, but 
to solicit their views and take them into serious 
account in both the formulation and implementa- 
tion of our foreign policy. 


True Bipartisan Foreign Policy 
Aided by Subcommittee Plan 


Statement by President Truman 
[Released to the press by the White House April 27] 


I asked Secretary Acheson and Senator Con- 
nally to call on me this morning for the purpose of 
canvassing in general the efforts that we are all 
making to devise ways of bringing about a true bi- 
partisan approach to the consideration of our 
foreign policies. 
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I have been particularly interested in Senator 
Connally’s plan to set up eight subcommittees of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, which subcom- 
mittee groups will correspond with the organiza- 
tional structure of the State Department. This 
new procedure is a decided step forward in the 
matter of keeping the Committee, and, through 
the Committee, the Senate, currently informed of 
State Department attitudes toward pending for- 
eign policy issues. 

his new approach will serve not only to pro- 
vide mechanics for free interchange of informa- 
tion between State Department representatives 
and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, but 
it will have the added advantage of quickening an 
interest on the part of the various consultative sub- 
committees in the particular areas of the world or 
the State Department functions for which they are 
given specific responsibility in this new committee 
organizational arrangement. 

i hope that the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives will see fit to adopt 
a somewhat similar pattern, in order that we may 
bring about greater understanding and confidence 
between State Department representatives and the 
Members of the Congress who represent the House 
and the Senate in the various fields of State De- 
partment operations. 


Developing Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


Statement by John Foster Dulles 
[Released to the press April 24] 


From now on, I expect to give most of my time 
to my new duties as consultant to the Secretary of 
State. It is too early to know exactly what I shall 
be doing or on what matters the Secretary may 
ong vt want my advice. As was said in the 

tate Department’s release of April 6, 1950,’ the 
President and the Secretary of State asked me 
to be available to advise the Secretary of State “on 
broad problems in the field of foreign affairs and 
on specific lines of action which this Government 
should follow.” 

I shall contribute as best I can to the common 
goal of foreign policies which, so far as lies with- 
in our power, will both preserve peace and also 
provide a world in which free institutions can have 
a vigorous growth. Ifthe United States has such 
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foreign policies, then I know that they will com- 
mand the confidence and support of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people and 
of their representatives in Congress. If United 
States foreign policies do not measure up to that 
standard, then they do not deserve that support. 

I do not, for a moment, consider that my pres- 
ence in the State Department as Adviser to the 
Secretary of State automatically assures policies 
that will deserve Republican support. I do think 
that former Senator Cooper ra myself, who have 
served as Republicans in Congress, will find ways 
to bring to Republicans, in and out of Congress, a 
better understanding of our foreign policies, so 
that they can better judge the adequacy of those 
policies. I feel confident that our efforts, in this 
respect, will be sympathetically welcomed by Re- 
publicans who have, in the past, given ample proof 
that they are not allergic to bipartisanship in for- 
el olicy. 

ile, as I say, the presence of Senator Cooper 
and myself in the State Department should not, 
stifle independent scrutiny and constructive com- 
ment by Republicans, I do believe that Republi- 
cans will be responsive, as the Democratic admin- 
istration has been responsive, to the critical need 
of developing foreign policies which will be in- 
cisive and adequate and which will command 
united support. 

The free world cannot survive unless it can 
present a united front to the aggressive and ex- 
panding challenge of the Communist world. I 
realize that there is no strength in unity that is 
artificial. Unity is achieved only by policies and 
efforts that, in fact, bind people together. If we 
have war, no one doubts that we would have unity 
both at home and with our allies. I am confident 
that if we can achieve that unity now, we will not 
have war. As I said in my book War or Peace, 
“while we are yet at peace, let us mobilize the po- 
tentialities which we usually reserve for war. 

I am here in Washington et the President 
and Secretary of State have offered me what seems 
to be an opportunity to practice what I preached. 
That, I know, is the spirit also of Senator Cooper. 
It is a spirit which needs to pervade this nation 
from top to bottom if peace and fundamental hu- 
man freedoms are to survive. 

In the past, the American people have always 
developed a unity of purpose which has enabled 
them to repel successfully the successive challenges 
which come inevitably to every nation. I am 
confident that we are again developing the spirit 
which will enable us, in fellowship with other free 
peoples, to meet the challenge of our time. 
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The Habana Charter for an International Trade Organization 


COMMERCIAL POLICY 
Chapter IV 


Section A. Tariffs, Preferences, 
and Internal Taxation and Regulation 


This section (arts. 16-19) is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the charter. It lays down basic 
rules of (a) nondiscrimination (i.e. most-favored- 
nation treatment) with regard to tariffs and cus- 
toms matters generally, (b) negotiations by the 
members directed to the substantial reduction of 
tariffs and the elimination of preferences, and (c) 
banning the use of internal taxes and regulations 
as a substitute for tariff protection. 


Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 


One of the key principles on which the charter 
is founded is that nations shall conduct their com- 
mercial relations with each other on the general 
basis of nondiscrimination. Accordingly, article 
16 requires that each member of the Io shall give 
equal treatment to all other members with respect 
to customs duties and charges, rules and for- 
malities in connection with importation and ex- 
portation, and internal taxes and other internal 
regulations. The article thus incorporates 
the unconditional most-favored-nation principle 
(MFN) which since 1923 has been the general 
policy of the United States in its commercial 
treaties and agreements. Although certain long- 
standing and deeply rooted preferential systems 
are excepted from the general rule of nondiscrimi- 
nation pending their elimination by negotiation as 
required under article 17, the article provides that 
these existing preferences may not be deepened 
and no new preferences may be created. 


Reduction of Tariffs 
and Elimination of Preferences 


Article 17 sets forth a second rule of basic im- 
portance, namely, that members of the Iro must 
enter into and carry out negotiations directed to 
the substantial reduction of the general level of 


Ep1tor’s Note: This summary is the second in a series. 
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tariffs and the elimination of existing preferences. 
These negotiations are to be carried out on a selec- 
tive, product-by-product basis and conducted in 
such a way that reductions in nonpreferential rates 
of duty will limit, reduce, or eliminate the dis- 
criminations in favor of the countries entitled to 
preferential rates. The provisions of this article 
were followed in the negotiations of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade concluded at 
Geneva in October 1947 and under which 23 coun- 
tries have already made great progress in carrying 
out the aims of this article. 


National Treatment on Internal Taxation 


Article 18 lays down a third fundamental rule, 
namely that members of the Iro must not resort to 
internal measures which would nullify tariff con- 
cessions—in other words, internal taxes and other 
internal regulations should not. be used as a sub- 
stitute for tariff protection. The article provides 
generally that internal taxes and other internal 
regulations applicable to imported products must 
not be more burdensome than those applicable to 
directly competitive domestic products. An im- 
portant provision in the article will prevent mem- 
bers from adopting in the future internal quanti- 
tative or “mixing” regulations which require the 
use or consumption of a specified minimum of 
domestic products. This device, while employed 
only to a limited extent at present, is an extremely 
effective method of restricting trade and threatens 
to become widespread unless countries agree to 
refrain from adopting further measures of this 
kind in the future. Although the article permits 
the continuance of existing “mixing” regulations, 
it prevents them from being made more restrictive 
against imports and subjects them to negotiation 
for their relaxation as in the case of tariffs under 
article 17. 


Special Provisions 


Special provisions have been included in the 
charter to deal with internal regulations affecting 
motion picture films. Article 19 which covers 
this subject was worked out on the assumption that 
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the economic peculiarities of the film trade make 
import duties generally an unsuitable or inade- 
quate device for affording legitimate protection 
to a domestic film industry. As a counterpart of 
import duties, therefore, this article establishes for 
the film trade alone an approved protective device 
in the form of screen quotas which reserve a por- 
tion of screen time for domestic films; such screen 
quotas are subject to negotiation in the same man- 
ner as tariffs. An important feature of article 19 
is the provision that screen time not reserved for 
domestic films may not be allocated among foreign 
sources of supply (with a minor exception in case 
of an allocation to a foreign source in effect on 
April 10, 1947). In a word, this article means 
that a member may adopt screen quotas but no 
other type of internal quantitative regulation or 
discriminatory internal tax in order to protect 
its domestic motion picture industry. 


Section B. Quantitative Restrictions and Related 
Eaechange Matters 


Of the various obstacles to international trade, 
quantitative restrictions, commonly referred to as 
quotas or “QR’s,” are one of the most serious. A 
quota limits the quantity of a commodity which 
may be imported or exported, as the case may be, 
to a specified amount; the importation or expor- 
tation of quantities in excess of that amount is 
prohibited. Quotas thus kill competition and 
prevent price and other market forces from exer- 
cising an equilibrating effect, since no matter 
what price changes may occur between, for ex- 
ample, the imported and the domestic commodity, 
the importation of quantities above the quota ceil- 
ings is forbidden. Quotas, in addition, tend to 
put the government into business with the gov- 
ernment rather than private business determining 
the commodities and amounts which may be ex- 
ported or imported. They generally involve 
elaborate governmental intervention because they 
usually require the allocation of — among 
domestic exporters and importers. Furthermore, 
the determination of the goods and quantities to 
be permitted to flow in international trade tends 
to become the subject of bargaining between gov- 
ernments. In addition, quotas invite the attempt 
by interested pressure groups to influence the de- 
cision of governments as to the goods and quanti- 
ties which shall be permitted to be imported or 
exported. 

For these reasons, section B seeks to limit the 
use of quantitative restrictions. The charter 
recognizes, however, that there are certain special 
situations in which the use of quotas is both neces- 
sary and justifiable, and section B thus attempts 
to define and circumscribe some of the particular 
circumstances in which resort to quotas is per- 
missible. In this connection, note should be taken 
of articles 13, 45, and 99 which also specify par- 
ticular conditions under which quotas may be 
used. 
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General Elimination of “‘QR’s”’ 


Article 20 of the charter lays down the basic 
rule regarding quotas, namely that they are pro- 
hibited. A number of specific exceptions to this 
general rule are then prescribed. Of these ex- 
ceptions, perhaps the most important is that 
permitting the use of import quotas on agricul- 
tural and fisheries products where they are neces- 
sary to the enforcement of domestic marketing or 
production restriction programs or for the re- 
moval of temporary surpluses. Quantitative 
restrictions on exports are also permitted in con- 
nection with the prevention or relief of critical 
shortages of foodstuffs and other essential items. 
QR’s on both exports and imports are permitted 
in connection with the application of standards 
or regulations for the classification, grading, or 
marketing of commodities in international trade; 
and in connection with the restriction of produc- 
tion of animal products whose output is directly 
dependent on imported products. In connection 
with import restrictions on agricultural and fish- 
eries re sate the article provides a number of 
rules designed to safeguard the interests of mem- 
bers, including rules relating to the import of 
items of which domestic supplies are available 
ete seasonally, requirements for advance notice 
and opportunity for prior consultation regarding 
such import restrictions, requirements for public 
notice of the quantity or value permitted to be 
imported, and provision for preventing use of 
such quotas to Sars the share of imports in 
the domestic market. 


Safeguarding Balance of Payments 


Article 21 permits a member to impose import 
restrictions to safeguard its external financial 
position and balance of payments, that is to fore- 
stall the imminent threat of, or to stop, a serious 
decline in its monetary reserves or, if the member 
has very low reserves, to achieve a reasonable rate 
of increase in its reserves. Restrictions ap- 
plied for such purposes must be relaxed as the 
external financial position of the country con- 
cerned improves. Provision is made for the im- 
portation in such circumstances of minimum 
quantities and the avoidance of unnecessary dam- 
age to the commercial or economic interests of 
other members. Although the right of a member 
to maintain its domestic policies loos if they are 
responsible for the member’s financial difficulties) 
and to give priority to the importation of more 
counted salient is recognized, the obligation 
of the member to pay due regard for the need of 
restoring equilibrium in its balance of payments 
and assuring an economic use of resources is also 
specified. Consultation is provided for with re- 
spect to the maintenance, intensification, or insti- 
tution of import restrictions for balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons. A procedure is established for 
questioning and securing the removal of restric- 
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tions which may be applied inconsistently with the 
relevant provisions of this and other articles. 
Provision is also made for initiating discussions 
to consider measures for the removal of the under- 
lying causes of any general disequilibrium which 
may be restricting international trade. 


Nondiscriminatory Administration 
of “‘QR’s’”’ and Exceptions 


Article 22 provides for the nondiscriminatory 
administration of such quantitative restrictions as 
are applied. It thus prohibits the application of 
quantitative restrictions against one member un- 
less they are similarly applied against all other 
countries whether or not members. Rules are 
specified with a view to assuring, in the event im- 
port restrictions are applied, a distribution of 
trade in the product concerned approaching as 
closely as possible the shares which the members 
would be likely to have in the absence of restric- 
tions. These rules include provision for fixing 
total quotas wherever practicable and giving notice 
of their amounts and for allocating quotas among 
supplying countries either by agreement or on the 
basis of shares supplied in a previous representa- 
tive period, due account being taken of any special 
factors which may have affected or may be affecting 
the trade in the product concerned. Provision is 
also made for furnishing relevant information 
concerning the administration of import restric- 
tions involving the granting of import licenses, 
giving public notice of the quantity or value which 
may be imported during a specified period where 
quotas are fixed, and promptly informing supply- 
ing countries of the quotas which may have been 
allocated to them. Special provision is made for 
supplies en route at the time public notice of the 
quota may have been given. The article recog- 
nizes the right of a member initially to select the 
representative period and appraise the special 
factors somal in connection with the establish- 
ment of import restrictions. At the same time, 
however, the article specifies an obligation on such 
a member to consult promptly, upon the request of 
any other substantially interested member, regard- 
ing these matters and other aspects relating to the 
allocation and utilization of the quotas con- 
cerned. Provision is made for the application of 
the provisions of the article to tariff quotas and, of 
the principles of the article in so far as applicable, 
to export restrictions. 

Article 23 defines a number of exceptions to the 
general rule of nondiscrimination prescribed in 
article 22 for the administration of such QR’s as 
are permitted. The article thus permits the appli- 
cation of discriminatory import restrictions for 
balance-of-payments reasons provided the restric- 
tions satisfy the criteria specified in the article. 
The policies followed in applying such restrictions 
must, in addition, be designed to promote the 
maximum development of multilateral trade possi- 
ble and to hasten the attainment of a financial 
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Se se which will not require such measures. 
urthermore, such discriminatory restrictions 
may, with relatively minor exception, be applied 
only during the postwar transition period of the 
country applying the restrictions. (The period 
is fixed under the articles of agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund.) Provision is also 
made for review of the discriminations and con- 
sultation with a view to limiting or terminating 
them when they are no longer justifiable. In 
addition to the restrictions referred to above, the 
article also permits discriminatory restrictions in 
the following cases: (a) where the restrictions are 
applied to a small part of a member’s foreign trade 
and the benefits derived by the member or mem- 
bers concerned substantially outweigh any injury 
which other members may incur; (b) es Gow, the 
restrictions are applied by countries having a com- 
mon quota in the International Monetary Fund; 
(c) where they are to assist another country whose 
economy has been disrupted by war; (d) where 
they are used by a country in balance-of-payments 
difficulties to direct its exports so as to increase its 
earnings of currencies which it can use without 
discriminating; (e) where they are equivalent to 
restrictions authorized under the “scarce cur- 
rency” provisions of the Fund agreement; and (f) 
where they are applied under certain very limited 
seroma arrangements existing in the United 

ingdom pending negotiations to eliminate them 
or to replace them by tariff preferences. 


Relation to Fund 


Article 24 defines the relationship of the Iro 
with the Fund to insure a coordinated policy be- 
tween the two organizations in matters of mutual 
interest. The article thus enjoins the Ivo to co- 
operate with the Fund in order to achieve a 
coordinated policy with respect to exchange ques- 
tions falling in the purview of the Fund and trade 
uestions falling within the jurisdiction of the Iro. 

‘he Organization is required to consult with the 
Fund in cases involving monetary reserves, bal- 
ance of payments, or foreign exchange arrange- 
ments. In such consultation, the Organization is 
required to accept the findings and determinations 
of the Fund with respect to the financial aspects 
of the problems under consideration. Further- 
more, members of the Iro are prohibited from 
frustrating, by exchange action, the intent of the 
provisions of this section of the charter dealing 
with quantitative restrictions and related ex- 
change matters; similarly, they are prohibited 
from frustrating, b rade hs action, the intent of 
the provisions of the Fund agreement. As an 
additional measure for insuring coordinated 

olicy between the Iro and the Fund, those mem- 
Sars of the Ito which are not members of the Fund 


must, with relatively minor exception, either be- 
come Fund members or conclude a special ex- 
change agreement which will provide that the 
objectives of the charter will not be frustrated by 
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exchange action by the members concerned. The 
article specifically recognizes the right of a mem- 
ber to use exchange controls or restrictions per- 
mitted by the Fund agreement or by a special 
exchange agreement, and to employ trade controls 
or restrictions for the purpose of implementing 
such exchange measures. 


Section C. Subsidies 


Section C sets forth rules and conditions under 
which members may use either direct or indirect 
subsidies which operate to increase their exports 
or decrease their imports of any commodity, in- 
cluding not only direct payments to encourage ex- 
om or production but also any form of pro- 

ucer’s income or price support. 


Subsidies in General 


A member maintaining or granting subsidies 
affecting the volume of its exports or imports is 
required to notify the Organization in writing con- 
cerning the kind, amount, and probable conse- 
quences of each subsidy and also to state the 
reasons for granting it. 

A member granting such a subsidy is further 
required to discuss with the Organization or with 
another member that considers its interests 
seriously prejudiced the possibility of modifying 
the subsidy in question. 


Export Subsidies 


Additional rules and conditions are provided 
for the use of export subsidies, and different treat- 
ment is accorded to the export subsidization of 
primary as contrasted with nonprimary com- 
modities. A primary commodity is considered 
any agricultural, forest, or fishing product, or any 
mineral in its natural form or in such processed 
form as is usually required for marketing in sub- 
stantial volume for international trade (chap. 
VI, art. 56, (1)). All commodities not conform- 
ing to this definition are nonprimary. Any sub- 
sidy or system which results in the sale of any 
product for export at a price lower than a com- 
parable price charged to buyers in the domestic 
market is subject to the rules governing export 
subsidies. 

All members are forbidden to subsidize the ex- 
port of any commodity, but this restriction is 
relaxed under certain conditions and with certain 
limitations in the case of primary commodities 
and in effect applies mainly to nonprimary 
commodities. 

Members are required to comply with the ban 
on export subsidies at the earliest practical date 
but not later than 2 years from the date the charter 
enters into force. Should a member consider that 
its interest require the continuation of a subsidy 
beyond that date, it may give notice in writing 
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to the Organization, present its case, and request 
a specific extension of the period. The Organiza- 
tion will determine whether or not the period 
should be extended and, if permitted, on what 
terms. 

In comparing the export price with the domestic 
price of the commodity, due allowance is permitted 
for commercial differences affecting price com- 
parability. The exemption of products exported 
from duties or taxes levied on like products for 
domestic use is not forbidden. Payments to pro- 
ducers out of the proceeds of duties or taxes are 
considered a form of domestic production subsidy 
rather than an export subsidy. 

Any member may subsidize exports of any com- 
modity to the extent necessary to offset a subsid 
granted by a nonmember. However, if suc 
action injures other members an effort must be 
made to reach a satisfactory adjustment through 
consultation. 


Rules and Conditions for 
Export Subsidization of Primary Commodities 


Provisional exemption from the ban on export 
subsidies is provided so that a member may grant 
an export subsidy on a primary commodity with- 
out the prior approval of the Organization if that 
member considers its interests require such action. 
The members concerned with a problem in interna- 
tional trade in a primary commodity are expected 
to consider hare a or not an intergovernmental 
agreement would be an appropriate solution. The 


procedures required for the negotiation of an in- 
tergovernmental agreement in 55 to a primary 


commodity (set forth in chap. VI) may be ini- 
tiated either by a member which considers its in- 
terests seriously prejudiced by compliance with 
the ban on export subsidies or by a member which 
considers its interests seriously prejudiced by a 
subsidy granted by another member. If such pro- 
cedures are initiated, a member granting an export 
subsidy on the | yesoand commodity involved must 
cooperate at all times in efforts to negotiate an 
intergovernmental agreement. Furthermore, a 
member may not change its subsidization program 
during a conference called by the Organization for 
the purpose of negotiating an intergovernmental 
commodity agreement. 

If an effort to negotiate an intergovernmental 
commodity agreement, under the procedures set 
forth in chapter VI, is initiated but does not suc- 
ceed within a reasonable period of time, or if it 
does not appear that the negotiation of a com- 
modity agreement would effect the desired result, 
a member may continue to subsidize the export of 
a primary commodity without prior approval of 
the Organization in case it considers that its in- 
terests would be seriously prejudiced without 
such action. 

Although, under certain circumstances, exemp- 
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tion is permitted with respect to export subsidiza- 
tion of primary commodities, a member granting 
any such subsidy may not thereby acquire more 
than an equitable share of world trade in the com- 
modity concerned. Furthermore, a member 
granting an export subsidy on a primary com- 
modity is required to consult promptly with any 
other member which considers its interests prej- 
udiced by such subsidization. If, after a reason- 
able period for consultation, no understanding is 
reached the Organization is then required to de- 
termine the equitable share of the world market of 
the member granting the subsidy and that member 
is required to conform to such determination; that 
is, to modify its subsidy if necessary. 

In determining an equitable share of world 
trade for a member granting an export subsidy, 
the Organization is instructed to take into account 
any factor affecting world trade in the commodity, 

ast and present, and particularly (a) the mem- 

er’s share during a previous representative 
period; (b) whether or not the member’s share is 
so small as to make the subsidy of minor signifi- 
cance; (c) the relative importance of the export 
trade in the commodity in the economies of all the 
members concerned; (d) the existence of price 
stabilization systems which permit exemption 
from the ban on export subsidies; and (e) whether 
or not the subsidy makes expansion of production 
unduly difficult in areas able to furnish large 
quantities of the commodity to the world market 
in the most effective and economical manner. 

A further provision is made for exemption from 
the ban on export subsidization. An export sub- 
sidy is not forbidden if it is a part of a member’s 
program for stabilizing the domestic price of a 
primary commodity, providing the Organization 
determines (1) that the program operates in such 
manner that the export price may at times be 
above, although at other times below, the domestic 
price and (2) that the subsidy does not seriously 
prejudice the interests of other members. 


Section D. State Trading and Related Matters 


In recent years, for a variety of reasons, there 
has been an increase in the conduct of trade by 
state-owned or state-controlled organizations or 
by private organizations which have been granted 
special privileges by a government and which, 
therefore, act in effect as government agencies. 
Although it is clear that the conduct of trade by 
a government is in general contrary to American 
trade practices, it must be recognized that any 
country may if it chooses so conduct its trade, or 
a portion thereof. The purpose of including in 
the Iro charter a section on state trading is to 
assure that when government operations in forei 
trade are undertaken, they shall not function in 
such a manner as to render ineffective the com- 
mitments on commercial policy made elsewhere in 
thecharter. It is possible, for example, for a state- 
trading organization to nullify the benefits of 
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tariff reductions simply by failing to buy at all; 
state conduct of trade can also avoid the forma 
use of quantitative restrictions but can bring 
about the same results, again by failure to buy 
or sell; and discriminatory trade practices can be 
put into effect by a state organization with rela- 
tive ease, because it may decide to favor certain 
sources of supply or markets for other than com- 
mercial reasons. 


Nondiscrimination and Expansion of Trade 


It was, therefore, considered essential to include 
in the charter a pledge by all members that in 
their conduct of state trading they would be 
governed by the commercial considerations appli- 
cable to private concerns. Members are also re- 
quired by article 29 to afford potential buyers and 
sellers in other countries a reasonable opportunity 
to compete for the business of a state-trading 
enterprise. Thus article 29 is in effect a supple- 
ment to article 16, dealing with nondiscriminatory 
treatment, and it covers the application of the 

rinciples of articles 16 in the field of state trading. 

n like fashion, article 31 is closely related to 
article 17, which deals with the reduction of tariffs 
and the elimination of preferences. Thus by the 
terms of article 31, members are required to nego- 
tiate concerning the degree of protection afforded 
to domestic producers of a monopolized product, 
in the same manner, where appropriate, as is pre- 
scribed by article 17 for tariff negotiations. 
Where this method is not appropriate, other types 
of arrangements with the same effect may be nego- 
tiated. Furthermore, where the country main- 
taining the monopoly has granted a reduction or 
a binding in the tariff rate on the product con- 
cerned, article 31 prevents it from applying any 
higher margin of protection through resale, mark- 
up, or otherwise. In the case of an — monop- 
oly, the member maintaining it is also required 
to negotiate for the reduction of such barriers to 
exports as might operate to benefit domestic users 
of the monopolized product, in comparison to 
potential foreign users. nm 

There is also a requirement in article 31 which 
parallels the other provisions of the charter deal- 
ing with quantitative restrictions. Thus a mem- 
ber is obligated to purchase and offer for domestic 
sale enough of a monopolized product to satisfy 
fully domestic demand for the import, with allow- 
ance being made for rationing. It should be clear 
from the above that, although the form of nego- 
tiation provided for in article 31 is new and un- 
tested, a tariff concession granted by a country 
maintaining a monopoly may not be nullified by 
protection afforded through the operation of the 
monopoly. 

The purpose of this section is, therefore, to 
place state trading in the same framework as gov- 
ernment regulation of private trade, so that the 
same principles govern in both cases. Essentially 
there are two principles involved : nondiscrimina- 
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tion and the expansion of trade through the re- 
duction or limitation of barriers. These are 
covered by two of the articles in the section, as 
noted in the preceding paragraph. The other two 
articles deal with special topics of a related nature. 
Article 30, for example, covers marketing organi- 
zations such as are maintained by a number of 
countries, partially for regulatory purposes and 
partiall for buying and selling. Tve it is 
stated that such organizations are subject to the 
rules of article 29 only when they are engaged in 
purchases and sales and that otherwise they are 
subject to the other provisions of the charter. 


Liquidation of Certain Stocks 


The fourth article in section D was included 
because some governments are engaged in acquir- 
ing stock piles of goods for noncommercial pur- 
poses, and there was concern over the possibility 
that such a government might decide to release 
such stocks in a manner which would upset world 
markets in the products involved, bringing injury 
to producers and consumers. Article 32 conse- 
oats requires that members intending to liqui- 

ate stocks acquired for noncommercial purposes 
give public notice, and, if requested, consult with 
interested members and the Organization. 

The inclusion of the state-trading articles in the 
charter should be of substantial benefit to private 
enterprise countries, because this is the first time 
state-trading countries have considered accepting 
commitments involving any restraint on state- 
trading activities. 


Section E. General Commercial Provisions 


This section covers the field of customs admin- 
istration and related matters, sometimes referred 
to as “invisible tariffs,” or simply the red tape 
which an importer must go through in importing 
goods. These articles (arts. 33 to 39) are some- 
times called the “technical” articles. 


Freedom of Transit and Antidumping 


Article 33 spells out the principle of freedom of 
transit for goods and their means of transport via 
routes convenient for international traffic. Traffic 
in transit is not to be subject to special transit 
duties or unnecessary delays or restrictions. All 
regulations dealing with transit are to be reason- 
able. Nondiscriminatory treatment of transit 
trade as between member countries is also required. 

Article 34, although condemning injurious price 
dumping, sets out rules designed to prevent the 
misuse of antidumping and countervailing meas- 
ures to hamper normal competition in interna- 
tional trade. The article limits the use of anti- 
dumping and countervailing duties in scope and 
amount to the purpose of offsetting price dumping 
and subsidies and provides that such special duties 
may not be imposed unless the effect of the dump- 
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ing or subsidization would cause or threaten mate- 
rial injury to an industry in a member country. 


Valuation for Customs Purposes 


The provisions of article 35, which are designed 
to assure that fair valuation systems will be used 
in assessing ad valorem duties, are of great impor- 
tancetotraders. They set forth the principle that 
the values to be used should be based on the actual 
value of the kind of goods imported and not on 
arbitrary or fictitious values nor on the values of 
domestic goods. Provision is made for the co- 
operation of member countries through the Iro 
looking toward the eventual standardization, so 
far as practicable, of definitions of value and valu- 
ation methods and procedures. The article estab- 
lishes fair rules for the conversion of currencies in 
assessing ad valorem duties and provides that 
whatever valuation method is used by a country, 
the methods and bases for determining value for 
customs — should be stable and should be 
given sufficient publicity to enable traders to esti- 
mate with reasonable certainty what the value will 
be. 


Formalities, Marks of Origin 


Article 36 aims at the simplification of all kinds 
of customs formalities and documentation require- 
ments—the red tape involved in clearing goods 
through the customs, which is not only irksome 
and annoying but which may poeta burden 
trade. The article also establishes the principle 
that fees and charges (other than tariff duties and 
internal taxes) should not be used to afford in- 
direct protection to domestic goods or for fiscal 
purposes but should be limited in amount to the 
cost of services rendered. It prohibits the imposi- 
tion of substantial penalties for minor breaches of 
customs regulations, such as clerical errors in docu- 
mentation and contains provisions looking toward 
the elimination of unnecessary customs require- 
ments. 

Article 37 looks toward the elimination of un- 
necessary marking requirements and the adminis- 
tration of marking laws and regulations in a 
liberal and nondiscriminatory manner. 


Publication and Administration 
Information and Terminology 


Article 38 provides for the prompt publication 
of all laws and regulations affecting foreign trade 
in such manner as to enable governments and 
traders to become acquainted with them; for the 
administration of such laws regulations in a uni- 
form, impartial, and reasonable manner; for the 
establishment of judicial or other independent tri- 
bunals or procedures for the prompt review and 
correction of administrative action relating to cus- 
toms matters; and for the setting up of suitable 
facilities to enable traders to consult with the ap- 
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propriate authorities regarding any of such laws 
and regulations. 

Provision is made in article 39 for the Iro to 
collect and publish international trade statistics 
and to cooperate with other international organ- 
izations in improving the methods of collecting, 
analyzing, and publishing economic statistics. 


The Iro is authorized to recommend the general 
acceptance of standards, nomenclatures, terms, 
and forms used in international trade. 

In the formulation of these “technical” articles, 
the experience of the past was heavily drawn upon. 
Many of the detailed rovisions are based upon 
earlier multilateral cs bilateral agreements and 
domestic legislation such as the Barcelona conven- 
tion of 1921 on freedom of transit, the United 
States Anti-dumping Act of 1921, the Geneva con- 
vention of 1923 for the simplification of customs 
formalities, various studies prepared under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, and the trade 
agreements concluded by the United States with 
many foreign countries. 

These “technical” articles are not, of course, 
satisfactory to all countries in all their details. 
But, taken as a whole, they are of great advantage 
to countries generally and, particularly, to every 
businessman who may find it necessary to enter 
what has appropriately been called “the maze of 
customs procedure.” Perhaps the most significant 
aspect of these provisions is the guidance they will 
provide for an unprecedented cooperative effort 
through the new Organization to free and simplify 
the day-to-day operations of world trade. 


Section F. Special Provisions 
Emergency Action 


Article 40 authorizes emergency action for the 
protection of domestic producers. It permits a 
member of the Iro to suspend obligations under 
the commercial policy chapter with respect to 
—— products (e.g. to apply quotas) or with- 

raw or modify particular tariff concessions if, in 
view of unforeseen developments, the obligations 
or concessions result in increased imports of the 
product so substantial as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to domestic producers of directly 
competitive products. There must be consulta- 
tion with the other affected member country with 
a view toreaching agreement. However, if agree- 
ment is not reached, action may nevertheless be 
taken, in which case the other affected countries 
may then withdraw equivalent concessions. In 
cases of special urgency, action may be taken pro- 
visionally without prior consultation. 

The inclusion of this article represents world- 
wide recognition of a special provision developed 
by the United States as a result of experience un- 
der the reciprocal trade agreements program. 

The inclusion of such a provision in United 
tates trade agreements is now required under 
Executive order.) This article will make the 
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charter more acceptable to countries in general 
and more practicable and workable. Without it 


the Iro might run into difficulties because of in-* 


adequacy to deal with unforeseen developments 
which may arise in the future and which threaten 
serious injury to particular industries. 


Consultation 


Article 41 establishes the formal basis for full, 
frank, and sympathetic consultation on all matters 
affecting the operation of the commercial policy 
chapter with respect to which one member country 
may make representations to another. 


Territorial Application 


Article 42 deals with the territorial application 
of the chapter on commercial policy. It provides 
in effect that, if there are two or more separate 
customs territories under a single member and the 
charter has been accepted on behalf of such terri- 
tories, the relevant provisions of the commercial 
policy chapter of the charter (MFN treatment 
regarding tariffs; negotiations regarding tariffs 
and preferences; national treatment on internal 
taxes; quota provisions, etc.) shall apply to each 
customs territory separately in its relations with 
other members. The article also defines the term 
“customs territory” to mean any territory which 
has its own separate tariffs or other regulations of 
commerce (such as quotas) for a substantial part 
of its trade with other territories. Thus, Puerto 
Rico is part of the customs territory of the United 
States because the regular United States tariff 
applies to foreign imports into Puerto Rico; on 
the other hand, the Virgin Islands, which main- 
tains its own tariffs for foreign imports, is a cus- 
toms territory separate from the United States, 
although under United States jurisdiction. 

Article 43 — that the commercial policy 
chapter shall not be construed to prevent (a) 
advantages accorded to adjacent countries to fa- 
cilitate frontier traffic or (b) advantages accorded 
to trade with the Free Territory of Trieste by 
adjacent countries (Italy and Yugoslavia), if not 
in conflict with Second World War peace treaties. 
This article in effect provides an exception from 
most-favored-nation treatment for frontier traffic, 
an exception which is customarily included in 
commercial treaties and trade agreements. 


Customs Unions and Free-Trade Areas 


Article 44 permits members of the Iro, as an 
exception to the general rules on nondiscrimina- 
tion, to form a customs union or a free-trade area 
or to enter into an interim agreement for the for- 
mation of a customs union or free-trade area, 
subject to certain carefully defined safeguards. 
Briefly stated, a customs union (a) eliminates the 
tariffs and other barriers on substantially all the 
trade between the parties to the union and (b) 
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establishes a common schedule of tariffs and regu- 
lations for substantially all the trade between the 
union and outsiders. A free-trade area meets the 
first of these requirements but not the second, i.e. 
it eliminates trade barriers between the parties but 
each party to the area retains its own tariff for 
outsiders. 


General Exceptions 


Article 45 lists a number of exceptions to the 
rules of chapter IV. The exceptions are of two 
types, permanent and temporary. The permanent 
exceptions, which for the most part are of the 
type usually found in commercial treaties and 
agreements, cover such matters as measures relat- 


ing to public morals, sanitary measures, customs 
regulations, and the like. The temporary excep- 
tions are designed to deal with essentially short- 
run problems which have arisen as a result of the 
Second World War, such as the distribution of 
products in short supply; measures taken under 
the temporary exceptions must be removed when 
the conditions occasioning them have ceased and 
in any case not later than a date to be specified by 
the Iro. Measures taken under these exceptions, 
whether permanent or temporary, must not be ap- 
plied in such a manner as to constitute an arbitrary 
or unjustifiable discrimination between members 
of the Ito in the same circumstances nor as a dis- 
guised restriction on international trade. 


Proposed U.N. Conference on Agreement for Control of Trade in Tin 


by C. W. Nichols 


The International Tin Study Group at its fifth 
meeting ' adopted a resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Habana charter 
for an International Trade Organization, to con- 
vene at an early date a conference to which all 
members of the United Nations would be invited 
to discuss an agreement through which intergov- 
ernmental control would be exercised over inter- 
national trade in tin. 


Background 


The Habana charter recognizes that interna- 
tional trade in some primary commodities may be 
affected by special difficulties which could have 
serious adverse effects on the interests of producers 
and consumers. The provisions of the char- 
ter contemplate that special treatment of the trade 
in such commodities through intergovernmental 
agreement may be necessary at times. Chapter 

I of the charter describes the exceptional circum- 
stances under which the use of commodity con- 


trol agreements may be justified. This chapter 


1The fifth meeting was held at Paris, Mar. 20-29, 1950, 
and was attended by representatives of all 15 members of 
the Study Group, namely, Austfalia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
British Colonial and Dependent Territories, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, France, Indonesia, India, Italy, 
Netherlands, Thailand, United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Observers were present from the United Nations 
(Interim Coordinating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements), the Organization for Buropean 
Economie Cooperation, and the Tin Research Institute. 
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also includes numerous provisions regarding the 
procedure which should be observed in the devel- 
opment and consideration of control agreements 
and the ape: pro which should be given effect in 
the nature and operation of such agreements. 

The Study Group at its fourth meeting, which 
was held in ) ree during June 1949, established 
a Working Party to prepare and submit to mem- 
ber governments for study prior to the fifth 
meeting : 


(1) A statement on the position and prospects 
of the tin industry including all relevant factors 
which would be necessary to enable a Commodity 
Conference to decide whether to make a finding 
under article 62 of the Habana charter that a com- 
modity control agreement for tin may be entered 
into, and 

(2) A draft of an agreement containing such 
provisions as seem necessary to meet the situation 
and as are likely, in the opinion of the Work- 
ing Party, to commend themselves to the countries 
which have a substantial interest in the production 
or consumption of tin. 

The Working Party met at the Hague in the fall 
of 1949 and prepared a statement concerning the 
industry and a draft agreement.? The agenda for 
the fifth meeting of the Study Group included 


consideration of the report from the Working 


*For an article on the problems in achieving a stable 
tin industry by Mr. Nichols, see BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1950, 
p. 47. 
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Party as well as consideration of any recommenda- 
tions by member governments arising therefrom. 


Principal Viewpoints 


The representatives of the major tin-exporting 
countries and the representatives of other coun- 
tries, which are politically affiliated with the prin- 
cipal tin-producing areas, emphasized throughout 
the fifth meeting that world production of tin is 
substantially in excess of commercial consump- 
tion; that commercial stocks of tin are already 
unusually large; and that the future continuity 
and duration of noncommercial demand for tin, 
for example, the stock-piling purchases of the 
United States, are subject to considerable uncer- 
tainty. 

Those delegations urged the importance of steps 
to be taken promptly toward establishment of an 
intergovernmental arrangement through which 
trade in tin could be controlled. They desired a 
means which would enable the interested govern- 
ments to deal promptly and effectively with any 
severe problem of readjustment that might occur 
in the tin-producing countries, depending upon 
the future course of supply and demand. 

The United States delegation considered that a 
need for operative regulation over production or 
trade of tin could not reasonably be | Scoemeae with- 
in the near future. Although world production 
of tin increased in 1949, there was an actual de- 
mand for all of the new supply, and the delega- 
tion believed that this adequacy of total demand 
in relation to production would probably continue 
at least for some considerable period. At least 
so long as an effective demand continues for the 
whole of uncontrolled output, the delegation con- 
sidered that there would be no need or justifica- 
tion for restrictions. The delegation was, how- 
ever, prepared to cooperate in planning in advance 
for a transitional program of control designed to 
meet future difficulties of a possible substantial ad- 
justment of production, if other members of the 
Study Group thought such work necessary or de- 
sirable at this time. 

The United States delegation thought that time 
was available for the Study Group to complete 
preparatory work which would give reasonable 
assurance that a negotiating conference could be 
productive and also felt that it was essential for 
this to be done before requesting the United Na- 
tions to arrange such a conference. This prepar- 
atory work was deemed to include particularly : 


1. The completion of a statement of the case in 
favor of a tin control agreement which would de- 
lineate the prospective problem in the industry 
and the opportunities for solution through a con- 
trol agreement more clearly than the statement 
prepared by the Working Party, and 

2. The preparation of a draft agreement which 
would be more complete and more carefully de- 
signed, particularly in respect to te cermin: for 
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importing countries, than the draft received from 
the Working Party, and 

3. The ascertaining that a revised form of draft 
agreement would be acceptable, as a basis for ne- 
gotiations, to a representative group of countries 
principally interested in the trade of tin. 


Action Taken 


The Study Group devoted its fifth meeting pri- 
marily to the revision of the draft agreement de- 
veloped by the Working Party. Numerous pro- 
visions were cues substantially. The revisions 
of greatest significance were those made in the 
articles concerning the control of exports and the 
buffer stock, During the discussion of several key 
provisions in the draft, important differences of 
opinion were disclosed as between the represen- 
tatives of producing areas and consuming areas. 
These differences were especially significant with 
respect to voting under the agreement and with 
respect to effective provisions for readjusting tin 
—— along more economic and efficient 

ines. 

It was understood that in preparing a draft 
tin agreement, the representatives present were 
acting in a technical capacity, without committing 
the governments which they represented. How- 
ever, a number of key provisions in the draft were 
placed in brackets, rather than clear text, to em- 
phasize that those provisions were specifically 
recognized by the Study Group to be the subject 
of important disagreement. The Study Group 
was unable to resolve these differences concernin 
the form of an agreement which might commen 
itself to governments as a basis for definitive nego- 
tiations. 

The Study Group did not undertake any review 
of the statement on the position and prospects 
of the tin industry which had been prepared by 
the Working Party. The Group did, Seeeeel, 
receive from the Bolivian delegation a statement 
concerning the tin position in Bolivia, which over- 
came a specific deficiency previously existing in 
the territorial section of the Working Party state- 
ment. 

After devoting such attention to the draft agree- 
ment as was possible the Study Group then 
adopted, by majority concurrence, the resolution 
requesting a conference under the auspices of the 
United Nations. The majority of the group mem- 
bers concluded that the draft of a control agree- 
ment, which had been developed during this 
meeting, should be supplied as a basis for discus- 
sion at such a conference and that it should be 
published by the Secretariat of the Study Group 
in the near future. 

The resolution was supported by nine mem- 
bers—Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, British Co- 
lonial and Dependent Territories, Canada, India, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and In- 
donesia. One member, the United States of 
America, opposed the resolution. No position for 
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or a 
Thailand, or France. 
Italy and Czechoslovakia were not present at the 
final session and took no part in the consideration 
of the resolution. 


inst the resolution was taken by China 
The representatives of 


Position of U.S. Delegation 


In opposing the resolution concerning a confer- 
ence, the United States delegation made clear that 
it was not opposing a tin control agreement in 
principle and was not opposed to a negotiating 
conference when a favorable basis for such a con- 
ference had been developed. The delegation be- 
lieved that a conference should only be requested 
after adequate preparatory work had been com- 
pleted mt when substantial agreement regarding 
the basic form of a control program had been 
achieved as between the major import and export 
interests. 

The United States delegation maintained the 
view that the Study Group, before requesting a 
conference, should complete an explanatory state- 
ment showing clearly why a control agreement 
would be needed. The delegation thought that 
such a statement should analyze in detail the diffi- 
culties which are likely to arise in the tin industry 
and should show how an agreement could alle- 
viate or correct those difficulties. The delegation 
considered that the documentation of the case 
should be sufficient to insure those members of the 
United Nations who are not also members of the 
International Tin Study Group that they would 
not be placed at undue disadvantage in a ne- 
gotiating conference convened by the United Na- 
tions. In view of the United States delega- 
tion, such documentation existing at the end of 
the fifth meeting of the Study Group did not fully 
satisfy there requirements. The delegation also 
felt that the scheduling of a conference was not 
urgent enough to warrant formal action in advance 
of the completion of adequate documentation. 

The delegation of the United States believed that 
the revised draft of a control agreement needed 
further review from the standpoint of over-all 
conformity with the requirements of the Habana 
charter and from other standpoints. Numerous 
revisions which the fifth meeting had made in 
various articles of the Hague draft were of major 
importance, but the United States considered that 
the brief session of the fifth meeting was not ade- 
quate opportunity for necessary consideration and 
consultation concerning the policy implications of 
these changes. 

The brackets surrounding key provisions of the 
draft showed that the representatives of the prin- 
cipal producing interests and the representatives 
of major consuming interests were not agreed 
with respect to all of the basic aspects of a control 
program which might be generally acceptable, <Al- 
though recognizing the fact that further considera- 
tion might reduce this divergence to proportions 
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which would be manageable at a conference, the 
United States delegation considered it undesirable 
for an early conference to be scheduled before 
this had been achieved. 

In the period before action has been taken on 
the resolution from the study group, it appears 
that there will be opportunities for further con- 
sideration of the problems remaining after the 
fifth meeting. Such consideration by the inter- 
ested governments might assist the United Na- 
tions in connection with questions of arrangements 
for a conference. 


Austrian Treaty Negotiations 
To Resume at London 


[Released to the press April 24] 


The Deputies of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters will meet at London on April 26 to renew 
the negotiations on the Austrian treaty. 

The Department of State is now engaged in 
reviewing the negotiations to date in the hopes that 
measures might be taken to expedite the conclusion 
of the Austrian treaty. The recent postponements 
in the negotiations have been made necessary by 
the insistence of the Soviet Union that it requires 
further time to study its claims against Austria 
for relief supplies and services furnished in the 
early days of the occupation. 

No reply has been made by the Soviet authorities 
to Austrian proposals for settlement made in De- 
cember 1949, and no information is available to 
indicate that a settlement can be expected in the 
near future. In spite of these difficulties, the con- 
clusion of the treaty reestablishing Austrian inde- 

ndence remains the basis of United States policy 
in Austria. 

This Government is also giving sympathetic 
consideration to recent Austrian proposals con- 
cerning the alleviation of the burdens of 4-power 
occupation pending the conclusion of the treaty. 
Constant efforts have been made by the United 
States Government since the beginning of the 
occupation to ease this burden. is Government 
has paid its own occupation costs in United States 
dollars since July 1, 1947, and, more recently, 
repealed the basic law defining offenses against 
United States troops in Austria, except as to a 
few offenses which threaten United States security, 
thus increasing the jurisdiction of Austrian courts 
and the authority of Austrian law. The United 
States Government is prepared to take such 
further steps as may be feasible to permit the 
Austrian Government to control its own affairs. 

Consultations will be held in the near future to 
ascertain what additional measures can be taken 
to achieve progress in the fulfillment of the objec- 
tive of creating Austria as an independent and 
sovereign state. 
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Rumania’s Charges Against USIE Activities Called Baseless 


[Released to the press April 26] 


SUMMARY OF RUMANIA’S ACTIONS 
AGAINST USIE AT BUCHAREST 


On March 2, 1950, the Rumanian Government 
informally communicated through the American 
Minister to Rumania a peremptory demand that 
the USIE office at Bucharest cease its activities 
forthwith. The Deputy Foreign Minister re- 
fused to give any explanation to this demand 
except to state that the Rumanian Government did 
not regard the USIE activities as a normal diplo- 
matic function. 

Pending negotiations in this regard, public 
activities of the American Legation’s Information 
Office were suspended. On behalf of the United 
States Government, the American Minister trans- 
mitted a note, dated March 6, 1950, to the Ruma- 
nian Government requesting an explicit statement 
of the intent and scope of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment’s demand.’ Despite subsequent written and 
oral inquiries by the American Minister and 
despite assurances by the Rumanian Foreign Min- 
ister that a reply would be forthcoming, the 
Rumanian Government did not respond before 
April 14. The contentions of this response were 
answered as a whole in the United States note of 
April 26, the text of which is being released today. 

The position adopted by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, the publicity which it is being given in the 
Soviet-satellite sphere and the use to which it is 
currently being put in Rumania, characterize it 
as essentially a propaganda device. It is based on 
numerous contradictions and distortions of fact. 
These cannot successfully camouflage the relent- 
less efforts of the Rumanian Government to pre- 
vent the people under its domination having access 
to information and ideas which might expose the 
totalitarian indoctrination to which they are being 
subjected. However, the Rumanian Govern- 
ment’s accusations are noteworthy as exemplify- 
ing a now-familiar Communist pattern and some 
of them are extraordinary. 

The Rumanian Government charges in general 
that the USIE activities in Rumania have been 


1 BULLETIN of Mar. 20, 1950, p. 443. 
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devoted to espionage, subversion of dissident ele- 
ments of the Rumanian population, propagation 
of retrograde social attitudes, misrepresentation 
of America, and incitement to war. Such accusa- 
tions might well be applicable to Communist aims 
and practices as regards the United States and 
Western democracies. Applied to the USIE, they 
are absurd. 

Actually, the press, library, film, musical, and 
other activities of the USIE Office at Bucharest 
have been entirely of an informational or cul- 
tural nature. These services have been afforded 
to all elements of the Rumanian population, in- 
cluding Government officials. 

The Wireless Bulletin issued by the USIE office 
has at all times reported news of international 
interest in objective fashion. Naturally, this news 
has contained quotations of statements by United 
States Government officials and outstanding per- 
sonalities in American public life critical of Com- 
munist attitudes and actions which obstruct world 
peace. The Rumanian Government ignores the 
fact that these statements were basically concerned 
with American efforts on behalf of international 
cooperation and peace. 

Aside from these items, an examination of the 
February issues of the Bulletin (to which the 
Rumanian accusation has particular reference) 
reveals no pretext for complaint. Moreover, the 
insincerity and bad taste of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment’s objection is highlighted by the daily vilifi- 
cation of the United States by Rumanian Govern- 
ment officials and the government-controlled press 
of Rumania. An interesting commentary in this 
regard is provided by the recent display from the 
premises of the Rumanian Foreign Office of a ban- 
ner inscribed with an anti-American slogan. It 
is strange that the Rumanian Government cites a 
United Nations General Assembly resolution 
against war propaganda in connection with its 
aspersions on the USIE activities in view of the 
fact that the Rumanian Government has repeat- 
edly flouted the General Assembly and other bodies 
affiliated with the United Nations. 

Contrary to the charge that the USIE has mis- 
interpreted the American people and prevented 
the Rumanian people from knowing representa- 
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tive works of American literature, the United 
States information services at Bucharest have 
striven to reflect accurately, from a broad perspec- 
tive, the life and attitudes of the American people 
and to make available scientific, literary, an other 
cultural works of a representative character which, 
if available in Rumania, would correct the distor- 
tion of America to which Rumanians are con- 
stantly subjected. It is the Rumanian Govern- 
ment which, by its comprehensively restrictive 
controls over press, publication, and all other chan- 
nels of communication, prevents the Rumanian 
people’s access to achievements of American arts 
and sciences, except for a small number of works 
which are ideologically acceptable to the Ru- 
manian Communists. 

Frank Shea, who is named by the Rumanian 
Government as head of the USIE Office and direc- 
tor of its —_—— subversive activities, has not 
even been in Rumania since the period of the 
Armistice, since the postwar reestablishment of the 
American Legation, or since the present Commu- 
nist Government of Rumania consolidated its 
position through the arbitrary use of power with- 
out regard for the will of the Rumanian people: 

The lengths to which the Rumanian Government 
goes in “justifying” its exclusion of a library are 
almost incredible. Everyone throughout the 
world who borrows books from a library will ap- 
preciate the absurdity of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment’s inference that, by the issuance of library 
cards to books borrowers, the USIE library 
enlisted Rumanian citizens as members of a sub- 
versive organization. 

The Rumanian Government charges that the 
Press and Cultural Counselor of its Legation at 
Washington was expelled from the United States 
without the slightest justification. The Rumanian 
Government knows that the Press and Cultural 
Counselor to whom it refers was declared persona 
non grata for reasons not connected with the legiti- 
mate performance of information and cultural 
functions. The Rumanian Government is as fully 
aware as the United States Government of those 
good and sufficient reasons. 

With reference to the Rumanian Government’s 
complaint that the United States Government has 
not granted a visa for his replacement, so far as 
is known no visa has been refused by the United 
States Government to Rumanian Government 
representatives coming to the United States in 
official capacity. If there have been delays in 
— visas to official Rumanian personnel, the 

umanian Government needs not be informed 
where the responsibility lies. Indeed, the United 
States Government has repeatedly invited the Ru- 
manian Government to resolve the mutually dis- 
advantageous situation created by practices which 
thwart the satisfactory maintenance of diplomatic 
relations. 

The trial which opened in Bucharest yesterday 
features as defendants several Rumanian employ- 
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ees of the British Information Office, a Rumanian 
employee of the USIE (Nora Samuelli) and a 
Rumanian “stringer” correspondent of the New 
York Times (Liviu Nasta). “Confessions” are 
being produced, in the manner of Communist 
police and court practices, to serve as further “jus- 
tification” of the Rumanian Government’s de- 
mand for the closing of the information offices. 
The presiding judge (Alexandru Petrescu) is the 
same “jurist” who conducted the trial of the Na- 
tional Peasant Party leaders in 1947 and other 
politically motivated trials of the past few years. 
He is compromised by complicity in atrocities of 
the former pro-Axis regime in Rumania and was 
in disrepute with the Communists until adopted 
by them as a useful and ready tool. For services 
of this character, he has been promoted from 
Colonel to General. 

Coinciding with the start of this trial come re- 
ports of the arrest of the Rumanian “stringers” 
of other American press services. With the occa- 
sional exception of a left-wing writer, American 
correspondents have been excluded from Rumania 
for some time. 

Thus, the pattern of behavior of a Cominform- 
affiliated Government in stifling the free flow of 
information is clearly set. 


RUMANIAN NOTE OF APRIL 14, 1950 


The Rumanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent the 
following reply on April 14, 1950, to the United States 
note of March 6, 1950, concerning the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment’s demand for the closing of the United States 
information services office at Bucharest. An informal 
translation of the note follows: 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Ruma- 
nian Peoples’ Republic presents her compliments 
to the Legation of the United States and Bucha- 
rest and, in reply to the note No. 871, March 6, 1950, 
from the Minister of the United States of America 
referring to the closing of the American Infor- 
mation Office, desires on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Rumanian Peoples’ Republic to com- 
municate to him the following: 


The American Information Office which had a 
library, showed films and organized various other 
activities, was established as an annex to the 
United States Legation in Bucharest and even is- 
sued membership cards to certain Rumanian citi- 
zen elements hostile to the Rumanian people. 

Behind the alleged cultural activity, that Of- 
fice served to organize activity hostile to the Ru- 
manian people. 

The trials of leaders of the former National 
Peasant Party and the trial of the Auschnitt- 
Popp-Bujoiu group of conspirators, spies and 
saboteurs showed the role played by Mr. Frank 
R. Shea, who conducted the Office, and by other 
employees of that Office in the espionage activity 
of traitors and conspirators sentenced at those 
trials, 
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The books, press films, and other activities or- 
ganized by the American Information Office 
spread retrograde conceptions, propagated racial] 
discrimination, contained slander against peace 
and freedom-loving countries and peoples, includ- 
ing the Rumanian Peoples’ Republic, and openl 
incited to war. The Bulletin issued by that Of- 
fice served those aims exclusively.. In the month 
of February 1950 alone, ninety percent of the con- 
tents of the Bulletin consisted of war propaganda 
and slander against the Rumanian Peoples’ Re- 
public and its allies. 

Such “cultural and informational” activity 
tramples underfoot the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Second Session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly which condemned war 
propaganda and called on all governments to take 
measures to implement that resolution. 

It is clear that the former American Informa- 
tion Office, constituted as an organization with 
membership cards, had nothing in common with 
the “normal diplomatic function of the United 
States Legation in Bucharest exercised by mem- 
bers of that Legation accredited for public affairs, 
press and cultural matters”, as stated in note No. 
871. The United States Government, citing as an 
example the activity of the American Informa- 
. tion Office in Bucharest, asks if it is the intention 
of the Rumanian Government entirely to block all 
such channels of communication. 

The Government of the Rumanian Peoples’ 
Republic is indeed determined to close such chan- 
nels which do not serve other than to cover the 
above-mentioned espionage activity and as an 
instrument of ‘war-mongering propaganda. 

The United States Government seeks to present 
the Information Office as a channel of communica- 
tion between peoples of the world. The truth is 
that imperialist circles in the United States have 


sought by every means to prevent the science and 
culture which truly represent the American peo- 
ples’ struggle and aspirations for peace and — 

i e 


ress from being known to the Rumanian peo 
and other peoples and have constantly pursued.a 
policy directed against “the free and frank ex- 
change of information between the peoples of the 
world.” Those circles have gained control of the 
great majority of the press and radio stations in 
the United States, using them in their campai 
of incitement to war. Even a member of the 
House of Representatives, Patterson, has stated 
that eighty-five percent of the press and eighty 
percent of the radio stations were controlled by 
the National Association of Manufacturers and 
other monopolist groups. 

International public opinion is aware of the re- 
peated refusals of the United States Government 
to permit entry to the United States of persons 
representative of the culture of other peoples, 
among whom have been the Rumanian Peoples’ 
Republic delegates to the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace, academician Pro- 
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fessor Emil Petrovici and the composer, Matei 
Socor, as well as the delegate of the Permanent 
Committee of Peace Partisans Congress, academi- 
cian Professor Constantinescu-Iasi. 

The American Government cannot prevent the 
Rumanian peoples from knowing the representa- 
tive works of culture of the American Ye since 
publishing houses in the Rumanian Peoples’ Re- 
public have published and continue to publish the 
works of Theodor Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, How- 
ard Fast, A. Maltz and of the Negro poets in the 
United States including Claude McKay, Lang- 
ston Hugh [ste], and of the other Ty 
American writers, as well as the works of Walt 
Whitman, Jack London and Mark Twain which 
represent the American peoples’ contribution to 
the patrimony of universal literature. 

Through the press of the Rumanian Peoples’ 
Republic, liberated from the control of trusts and 
placed at the disposal of the peoples, the Ru- 
manian ag > know of the fight being waged by 
all peoples of the world for peace, of the struggle 
of the American people and of their solidarity 
with all those who are fighting for peace and prog: 
ress, and of the Fascist-type persecutions to whic 
representatives of progressive American art and 
culture are subject. 

Regarding the cultural activity of the Ruma- 
nian Peoples’ Republic’s Legation in Washington, 
it is surprising that the note of the United States 
Minister in Bucharest mentions facilities afforded 
by the United States Government for carrying 
on such activities. 

The truth is that the United States Government 
expelled the Rumanian Peoples’ Republic’s Press 
and Cultural Counselor in Washington without 
the slightest justification and has refused to grant 
visas for a replacement, thus hindering the de- 
velopment of the cultural activity of the Ruma- 
nian Peoples’ Republic’s Legation in Washington. 

Regarding the News Bulletin to which note No. 
871 refers, published by the Rumanian Peoples’ 
Republic’s Legation in Washington, and not by 
just any office, the Government of the Rumanian 

eoples’ Republic considers that its appearance 
cannot be brought into question as it works for 
peace and friendship among peoples. 

The Rumanian people naturally rejected the 
activity of the American Information Office and 
it is not surprising that this activity was reduced 
to “the barest minimum,” as stated in note No. 871, 
that is to the restricted circle of elements hostile 
to the Rumanian people who found a point of sup- 
port and organization in the setting of the Ameri- 
can Information Office in Bucharest. 

The Government of Rumanian Peoples’ Repub- 
lic considers the activity of the American Infor- 
mation Office is incompatible with normal diplo- 
matic activity and contrary to the interests of 
peace of the Rumanian and American peoples and 
contrary to the policy of collaboration, cultural 
understanding and friendship among peoples. 
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U.S. REPLY OF APRIL 26, 1950 


The American Legation at Bucharest transmitted to the 
Rumanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs on April 26, 1950, 
the following reply: 


The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and, with reference to the Ministry’s 
note of April 14 concerning the information and 
cultural activities of the erican Legation at 
Bucharest, has the honor to communicate the views 
of the United States Government as follows: 


The nature and tone of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment’s response to the inquiries contained in the 
Legation’s note of March 6 are such that the 
United States Government considers it unneces- 
sary to refute in detail the contentions of the 
Ministry’s note under reference. 

The accusations against the United States and 
its official representatives, by which the Rumanian 
Government seeks to justify its demand for the 
cessation of the activities of the United States 
Information Services in Rumania, would be ludi- 
crous if they were not so serious in their implica- 
tions for that understanding between peoples 
which is essential to peace. 

Nevertheless, the United States Government 
takes occasion to state categorically that the 
Rumanian Government’s charges of improper 
activities on the part of employees of the United 
States Information Services in alleged conspiracy 
against the Rumanian Government are completely 
baseless. Indeed, the United States Government 
wishes to remind the Rumanian Government that 
no credence can be placed in purported evidence 
which it adduces in support of these charges as 
developed in “trials” which the Rumanian author- 
ities manipulated in such a way as to create a false 
impression of United States Information policies 
and of the legitimate activities of official United 
States representatives. 

The United States Government is confident that 
the people of Rumania, no less than the free 
ples of the world, will regard the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment’s allegations as a reflection of its fear of 
freedom of information. Such fear is reflected in 
the Rumanian Government’s comprehensively re- 
strictive measures which have the effect of cutting 
off the Rumanian people from contact with the 
United States and other democratic nations. 

The sole aim and practice of the American Lega- 
tion’s Information Office, as with the United States 
Information Services everywhere, has been to fur- 
nish a channel of information and cultural 
exchange between the peoples of Rumania and of 
the United States, affording all elements of the 
Rumanian population an opportunity for news 
and a balanced picture of America which are 
denied them by the Government-controlled press 
and radio of Rumania and constantly misrepre- 
sented to them by Rumanian Government spokes- 
men. 
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The United States Government reaffrms its view 
that informational and cultural exchange consti- 
tutes a normal and proper function of a diplomatic 
mission which is able to contribute to understand- 
ing between peoples. The United States Govern- 
ment, in its international relations as in domestic 
affairs, staunchly adheres to freedom of informa- 
tion. It believes in the inherent right of indi- 
viduals and nations to a free flow of information 
which they may freely judge for themselves. 

The Rumanian Government’s persistently un- 
friendly behavior toward the United States and 
its lack of cooperation in promoting international 
amity give a hollow tone to its voice in the Com- 
munist “peace offensive”. Issues of the American 
Legation’s news bulletin, to which the Ministry’s 
note refers, contain expressions by the President 
and Secretary of State concerning United States 
efforts for world peace and the constant United 
States willingness to share in promoting peace. 
Any ee genuinely disposed to foster 
peaceful relations and friendly intercourse among 


nations will find the United States ready to co- 
operate in furthering these ends. 


U.S. Requests Rumania 
Close New York Office 


[Released to the press April 26] 


In a note delivered April 25, 1950, to the Rumanian 
Legation at Washington, the Department of State re- 
quested the Rumanian Government to close its establish- 
ment in New York City. The text of the United States 
note follows: 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to the Honorable the Minister of Rumania and has 
the honor to inform him that it is not acceptable 
to the United States Government that the 
Rumanian Government continue to maintain the 
establishment in New York City operating under 
the name of Office of the Rumanian Commercial 
Attaché and its affiliated Office of Packages for 
Rumania. 

It is the view of the United States Government 
that the activities of the office under reference con- 
stitute an unauthorized extension of the consular 
functions of the Rumanian Legation at Washing- 
ton. No agreement has been requested by the 
Rumanian Government or given by the United 
States Government for the establishment of a 
Rumanian Consulate in New York City. 

Accordingly, it is requested that appropriate 
steps be taken by the Rumanian Legation at Wash- 
ington with a view to the immediate cessation of 
public business on the part of the offices in ques- 
tion and to the final and complete closing of those 
offices within a period of two weeks from the date 
of this communication. 
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West Berliners Appraise 
Conditions in Their City 


[Released to the press April 29] 


In spite of the serious economic and political 
situation, eight out of ten West Berliners think the 
future looks hopeful, and their morale is high, 
according to a public opinion survey on the city’s 
economic and political situation recently com- 
pleted by the Information Services Division, Of- 
fice of Public Affairs, United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany, and reported to the De- 
partment of State. 

Moreover, most West Berliners interviewed are 
doubtful that a new Soviet blockade will be im- 

osed, a belief that has been only slightly shaken 

y the intermittent stoppage of trucks between 
Berlin and the West since last January. Few be- 
lieve that the threat of the Russians taking over 
the city has been increased by recent events. 

The report of ISD’s Reactions Analysis Branch 
is based on a number of surveys among the Berlin 
population. The polls were conducted by trained 
German interviewers working under supervision 
of an American survey officer. 

Almost all West Berliners said their main cares 
and worries were economic. Although most 
people in the United States zone of Germany also 
said their main problem is financial, not as many 
refer to specific worries about their jobs or busi- 
ness as do Berlin residents. 

Most West Berliners felt that the most effective 
method of coping with the unemployment prob- 
lem would be through credits and financial help, 
such as long-term credits and foreign investments; 
through intensification of a construction program 
which would guarantee work for years; and the 
importation of greater quantities of raw materials 
rather than finished products. 

Most West Berliners were skeptical that in- 
creased unemployment would lead to an expansion 
of communism. And, of the 23 percent who 
thought that communism might gain ground, onl 
a small minority, 7 percent, thought the end result 
could be Communist control of the city. 

Two-thirds of West Berliners were aware of the 
help received through the Marshall Plan. Of 
those who know of the aid, about 25 percent pre- 
dicted a great improvement in economic 
conditions. 

Although the present economic situation con- 
tinues to be serious, West Berliners compare the 
present favorably with the past. In expressing 
hope for the future, eight out of ten interviewed 
said that their personal situation is better today 
than it was before the blockade was lifted. About 
an equal number expressed no disappointment or 
let-down at the rate of progress made in Berlin 
since the lifting of the blockade. 
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Of the minority who were pessimistic about the 
future, the largest number saw no possibility of 
reaching an agreement with the Russians, and 
others pointed to the unemployment situation, 
lack of money, lack of trade, and difficulties re- 
sulting from the double currencies. 

Only 20 percent said they would leave the city 
if they: had the opportunity as compared with 39 

ercent at the beginning of 1949 and 43 percent 
in July 1948, during the early days of the 
blockade. 

Berliners were almost unanimous in saying that 
the Americans will remain in Berlin as long as 
they stay in Germany. Although, 99 percent de- 
clared that American rather than Russian prestige 
has gone up in Berlin, not everyone is totally in 
agreement with Western policies. 

Hope that Berlin will get a united city govern- 
ment in the near future has declined considerably. 
However, almost all of those who expect a united 
government thought it will be under the influence 
of the West Magistrat, rather than the East. 


Regulations for Entry Permits 
to Germany Relaxed 


[Released to the press April 27] 


The Allied High Commission Permit Office in 
New York announced today that the regulations 
regarding the issue of entry permits to Germany 
have been relaxed. In the future, such permits 
will be valid for 120 days. They formerly were 
valid for only 60 days. 

Liberalization of the regulations has resulted, 
according to the Permit Office, from the fact that 
the Oberammergau Passion Play is being per- 
formed this year, that large numbers of travelers 
are transiting Germany en route to Rome for the 
Holy Year, and as a result of the unprecedented 
volume of applications for entry and transit per- 
mits being received by the Office. 

To assist the Permit Office in handling expe- 
ditiously and efficiently all requests for permits, 
prospective travelers to Germany are requested to 
submit their applications as early as possible and 
to give the maximum notice of their intentions. 

To avoid last minute rushes of applications, all 
prospective travelers are, in their own interests, 
urged to lend their cooperation by submitting ap- 
plications well in advance of intended date of 
departure for Germany. Thus, the task of the 
Permit Office will be considerably eased, and the 
best possible service assured to the traveling 
public. 

Applications for permits should be made to the 
High Commission Permit Office for Germany, 42 
Broadway, New York 4, New York. 
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Balkans Asked To Abide 
by International Court Opinion 


The United States Government, on April 26, 
1950, sent to the Governments of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania additional communications on 
the subject of the as which have arisen over 
the violation of the human rights clauses of the 
peace treaties. These communications draw the 
attention of the three Governments to the ad- 
visory opinion given by the International Court 
of Justice on March 30, 1950. In this opinion the 
Court stated that the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania are obligated to carry out 
the provisions of the peace treaties which relate 
to the settlement of disputes. They have not yet 
done so. 


BACKGROUND OF FACTS 


On August 1, 1949, the United States, acting 
under above-mentioned treaty provisions, called 
upon the three Governments to join in establish- 
ing the Commissions provided for under the 
treaties to settle the disputes over the violation 
by those Governments of the human rights clauses 
of the treaties.? On January 5, 1950, the United 
States Government named Professor Edwin D. 
Dickinson as its representative on the three Treaty 
Commissions and called upon the Bulgarian, Hun- 
garian, and Rumanian Governments to nominate 
their representatives and enter into consultation 
concerning nomination of the third member in ac- 
cordance with the treaties.® 

The three Governments denied that disputes ex- 
ist under the peace treaties and refused to name 
their representatives to the Treaty Commissions. 
In the light of their refusal and in order to ob- 
tain an authoritative determination of the legal 
issues involved, the General Assembly, on Oc- 
tober 22, 1949, requested the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on the fol- 
lowing four questions: * 

I. Do the diplomatic exchanges between Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania, on the one hand, and certain Allied 
and Associated Power signatories to the Treaties of Peace, 
on the other, concerning the implementation of article 2 
of the Treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary and article 3 
of the Treaty with Rumania, disclose disputes subject to 
the provisions for the settlement of disputes contained 
in article 36 of the Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria, article 
40 of the Treaty of Peace with Hungary, and article 38 
of the Treaty of Peace with Rumania? 


In the event of an affirmative reply to question I: 


II. Are the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania obligated to carry out the provisions of the ar- 
ticles referred to in question I, including the provisions 
for the appointment of their representatives to the Treaty 
Commissions? 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 10, 1950, p. 573. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 15, 1949, p. 238. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1950, p. 97. 
* BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 149, p. 692. 
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In the event of an affirmative reply to question II and 
if within thirty days from the date when the Court de- 
livers its opinion, the Governments concerned have not 
notified the Secretary-General that they have appointed 
their representatives to the Treaty Commissions, and the 
Secretary-General has so advised the International Court 
of Justice: 


III. If one party fails to appoint a representative to a 
Treaty Commission under the Treaties of Peace with 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania where that party is ob- 
ligated to appoint a representative to the Treaty Commis- 
sion, is the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
authorized to appoint the third member of the Commission 
upon the request of the other party to a dispute according 
to the provisions of the respective Treaties? 


In the event of an affirmative reply to question III: 


IV. Would a Treaty Commission composed of a repre- 
sentative of one party and a third member appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations constitute 
a Commission, within the meaning of the relevant Treaty 
articles, competent to make a definitive and binding de- 
cision in settlement of a dispute? 


The opinion of the Court answers in the affirma- 
tive the first two questions submitted to it. The 
position taken by the United States Government 
that the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania have disregarded their solemn obliga- 
tions under the peace treaties in refusing hitherto 
to name their members on the proposed Treaty 
Commissions appears fully justified in the light of 
this opinion. The most recent communications 
of the United States Government, delivered on 
April 26, 1950, formally draw their attention to 
the opinion of the Court. It is hoped that these 
three Governments will now carry out the obliga- 
tions clearly stated by the Court, the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations, to be in- 
cumbent upon them. 

It would then be possible for the Treaty Com- 
missions to examine the serious charges of viola- 
tion of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
which the United States and other signatories of 
the peace treaties have brought against the Gov- 
ernments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. 
The states which have brought the charges, the 
people of the three states concerned, and world 
opinion as expressed in two United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions on the subject are en- 
titled to have the record of these Governments, 
the evidence of their denial of human rights, 
placed before the appropriate arbitral body for a 
decision on the merits of the case. 

The text of the United States note to the Hun- 
garian Government is given below. A substan- 
tially similar note was delivered to the Rumanian 
Government. Because of the absence of diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and 
Bulgaria, the similar United States communica- 
tion to Bulgaria was delivered through the Swiss 
Government which is in charge of American in- 
terests in Bulgaria. (Parallel British notes were 
delivered by the British Legations in Sofia, Buda- 
pest, and Bucharest.) 
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TEXT OF U.S. NOTE TO HUNGARY 
DATED APRIL 26, 1950 


The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of Hungary and has the honor to 
direct the Minister’s attention to the advisory 
opinion on the interpretation of the Peace 

reaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
which was given the International Court of 
Justice on March 30, 1950. 

In the light of this opinion, it is assumed that 
the Hungarian Government will now nominate its 
representative on the Peace Treaty Commission 
and will inform the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations of the nomination in accordance 
with the United Nations General Assembly Res- 
olution of October 22, 1949. It is further assumed 
that the Hungarian Government will also be will- 
ing to enter into consultation with the United 
States Government with a view to the appoint- 
ment of a third member in accordance with Article 
40 of the Treaty of Peace. 

As the United States Legation informed the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in its note of Janu- 
ary 5, 1950, the United States Government has 
appointed Mr. Edwin D. Dickinson as its repre- 
sentative on the proposed Commission. 


Austrian Property Decree Exempts 
U.S. Residents From Payments 


[Released to the press April 25] 


The Department of State today announced that 
the Austrian Minister of Finance has issued a 
decree, dated February 13, 1950, which broadens 
the exemption of persons residing in the United 
States from the payment of taxes on certain types 
of property located in Austria which would other- 
wise have to be paid under the Austrian Capital 
Levy Law of July 7, 1948, and the Austrian Capi- 
tal Appreciation Levy Law of the same date. 

In a decree of December 31, 1949, the Austrian 
Minister of Finance exempted United States 
citizens residing in the United States from taxa- 
tion of certain assets located in Austria described 
as “domestic capital” which is defined as “means 
of payment and securities located within this 
country (Austria), furthermore deposits and 
other credits with domestic banking institutions as 
well as claims against domestic debtors. Not in- 
cluded under domestic capital are claims resulting 
from reinsurance contracts with domestic banking 
institutions as far as it can be shown that they 
result from such reinsurance contracts.” 

Under the amended decree of February 13, 1950, 
this exemption is extended to include all persons 
who, although not citizens of the United States 
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or of Austria, had, on January 1, 1948, a domicile 
or usual place of residence in the United States. 
Asa result of this decree, all persons with a perma- 
nent residence in the United States, regardless of 
their citizenship, are exempted from Austrian 
taxation of certain kinds of property located in 
Austria. 


Czechoslovak “‘Peace Resolution’’ 
Contrary to Present Practices 


[Released to the press April 27] 


The Department has not had an opportunity to 
study the full text of the Czechoslovak resolution 
of February 22 as transmitted today in the note 
of the Czechoslovak Embassy. On the basis of 

revious reports concerning this resolution, the 

epartment is — to understand the gap be- 
tween the Czechoslovak Government’s peace pro- 
testations and its performances. 

‘The recent actions of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in contravention of accepted standards of 
international relations serve to promote inter- 
national tension rather than peace and underscore 
an apparent fear of friendly contacts and free 
exchange of ideas between peoples. This incom- 
patibility between pronouncement and practice 
clearly reveals the true nature of this propaganda 
campaign. 


Meeting of Pakistan and Indian 
Prime Ministers 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press April 26] 


As many of you are aware, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India is meeting today with Prime Min- 
ister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan in Karachi. 
This meeting carries forward the discussions ini- 
tiated on April 2 when the Pakistan Prime Min- 
ister visited New Delhi and which resulted in the 
signing of an agreement on April 8 affording pro- 
tection measures for the minorities in both 
countries. 

Since the conclusion of this agreement, there 
have been encouraging signs that relations be- 
tween India and Pakistan are entering upon a new 
era. The effort to establish peaceful constructive 
cooperation between the great nations of India 
and Pakistan has the wholehearted support of the 
entire free world today. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Meetings: 





Adjourned During April 1950 
United Nations: 
Trusteeship Council: Sixth Session . 
Economic and Social Council: 
Conference on Declaration of Death of Missing Persons . 
Transport and Communications Commission: Fourth Session 
Economic Commission for Europe: Timber Committee 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—Subcommittee on 


Iron and Steel: Second Session. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, 
Advisory Commission: First Session. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Council: Ninth Session 


Special African-Indian Ocean end Middle East ‘Regional Communica- 


tions Committee Meetings on Aeronautical Fixed Telecommuni- 
cations Services and Frequency Assignment Planning. 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: Fourth Session of Contracting 
Parties. 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions 
Industrial Committee on Chemicals: Second Session. 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council: Special Meeting. 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
International Radio Consultative Committee: 
Study Group 11 (Television-Demonstrations). 
Study Group 11 (Television-Demonstrations). 
Study Group 11 (Television-Demonstrations) 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 


Far East Technical Meeting on Timber Grading and Standardization . 


Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council . 


Latin American Conference: on Control of Mafestation, of Sed Prod- 


ucts. 

International Poplar Commission: Fourth Session . 

Architects, Seventh Pan American Congress of . ks 2 ‘ 
Interparliamentary Union, Council and Executive Committee of the ‘ 
Milan International Trade Fair . 

Lyon International Fair . 

Wuo (World Health Organieation): 

Expert Group Meeting on Prematurity . ; ‘ 

Expert Committee on the Unification of Pharmacopoeias ; 
Meeting of the Central Commission for Navigation of the Rhine . 
Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute ....... 

Footnotes at end of table. 
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Geneva . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Geneva . 
Calcutta 


Geneva . 


Montreal 
Paris . 


Geneva . 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Washington 


Washington, New York . 


Philadelphia . 
France. 
Netherlands . 


Dalat, Indochina . 
Cronulla, Australia . 
San José. 


Geneva . 
Habana . 
Monaco . 
Milan . 
Lyon . 


Geneva . 
New York . 
Strasbourg . , ‘ 
Eastbourne, England ‘ 








| 


Jan. 19—-Apr. 4 
Mar. 15—Apr. 6 
Mar. 27—Apr. 4 
Apr. 3-6 

Apr. 10-12 
Apr. 17-20 
Jan. 24—Apr. 6 


Mar. 21—Apr. 11 


Feb. 23—Apr. 3 


Mar. 20—Apr. 1 
Apr. 11-22 
Mar. 20—Apr. 10 


Mar. 27-Apr. 7 
Mar. 27—Apr. 7 
Apr. 20-22 
Apr. 24-25 


Apr. 3-8 
Apr 17-28 
Apr. 17-28 


Apr. 18-21 
Apr. 10-16 
Apr. 12-16 
Apr. 12-30 
Apr. 15-24 


Apr. 17- 
Apr. 20—- 
Apr. 18- 
Apr. 24-28 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 








In Session as of April 30, 1950 


Council of Foreign Ministers: 
Deputies for Austria 
Port-au-Prince Bicentennial Exposition . ........+4.4.24 2 ees 
Technical and Economic Assistance Mission to Southeast Asian Countries 
(Griffin Mission). 
United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 
Human Rights Commission: Sixth Session. ..........-. 
Social Commission: Sixth Session. . ..... 1.2 2 es ee ee 
Subcommission on Economic Development: Fourth Session . .. . 
eS 8 eats 6 wee 6 eek e a ee we 6s 
Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in the Pacific ......... 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Caribbean, South American and South Atlantic Frequency Meetings . 
Second Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting ........ 
Southeast Asia Frequency Meeting. .........+4++4ee80-8 
Altimeter Setting Procedures Meeting for the European-Mediterranean 
Region. 
Sesquicentennial Celebration, National Capital. ........... 
South Pacific Conference: First Session... ...... se ee es 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 
Migration, Preliminary Meeting of Representatives of Governments and 
Specialized Agencies on. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): (Joint Meeting with the 
Netherlands Government): 
Phytopathological Conference, International (Conference on Plant 
Quarantine Regulations). 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
International Radio Consultative Committee: Study Group 11 (Tele- 
vision Demonstrations). 


Scheduled May 1-July 31, 1950 


Universal Cotton Standards Agreement Meeting .......4++e-. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 

Joint Meeting of the Fao and the International Office of Epizootics . . 

Council: Ninth Session ........ 

Joint Meeting of Fao and International Office of Epizootics on Foot- 

and-Mouth Disease. 

Latin American Nutrition Conference: Second Session. . ...... 
Third Meeting of the Inter-American Congress of Municipalities. . . 
Rubber Study Group: Seventh Session .......+.+42454e46-s 
United States Technical Conference on Air Pollution .... . 
Thirteenth Session of the International Office of Documentation ‘of 

Military Medicine. 

International Office of Public Health: Meetings of the Permanent Com- 
mittee and the Transfer and Finance Commission of, 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 

International Radio Consultative Committee: Study Group 11 (Tele- 
vision—Formal Meeting). 
Wo (World Health Organization): 
Third World Health Assembly . 

Executive Board: Sixth Session. i 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau and Inter-American Hospital Associa- 
tion—Third International Institute in Hospital Organization and 
Management. 
United Nations: 

Economic and Social Council: 

Commission on the Status of Women: Fourth Session. ...... 

Statistical Commission: Fifth Session . . 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Committee on 
Industry and Trade. 
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Port-au-Prince. .... 
Southeast Asia. .... 
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Lake Success. ..... 
Lake Success. ..... 
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ge 
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Washington ...... 
Suva, Fiji Islands 


SS Pe oer ee 


The Hague 


United Kingdom... . 


Washington ...... 


a ae 
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Paris . 


Rio de Janeiro. .... 
New Oelenms. ... s « 
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Rio de Janeiro. .... 
Lake Suecess. ..... 
Lake Success. ..... 
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Jan, 9- 
Feb. 12—- 
Feb. 26- 


Mar. 27- 
Apr. 3- 
Apr. 17- 
Apr. 11- 
Apr. 3- 


Apr. 11- 
Apr. 1l- 
Apr. 18- 
Apr. 24- 


Apr. 15- 
Apr. 25- 


Apr. 25- 


Apr. 26- 


Apr. 27- 


May 1- 


May 1-5 
May 8-18 
May 15-20 


June 5-13 
May 1-5 
May 2- 
May 3- 
May 3 


May 4-6 


May 5- 


May 8- 
June 2-9 
June 18- 


May 8- 
May 8- 
May 9- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





Scheduled May 1-July 31, 1950—Continued 


United Nations—Continued 
Subeommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press: Fourth 
Session. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Sixth Session . . 
Technical Assistance Conference . 
Population Commission: Fifth Session. ..........24+24.4-. 
Economic Commission for Latin America: Third Session 
Economic Commission for Europe: Fifth Session 
Economic and Social Council: Eleventh Session. ........ ; 
Meeting of Representatives of International Organizations and Spec- 
ialized Agencies Interested in the Study of Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Delinquents. 

Trusteeship Council: Seventh Session . . . 

International Law Commission: Second Session 

Permanent Central Opium Board: 55th Session Narcotic Drugs ‘Super- 

visory Body: 34th Session; and 3d Joint Session of Pcos and 
NpsB. 
Ninth Congress of the International Seed Testing Association 
Western Foreign Ministers Meeting. ..........+4+2-2e+eee-6 
South Pacific Commission: Fifth Session. . . . . 
Inter-American Conference for Democracy and Freedom 
Coffee Federation of Central America and Mexico: Fourth General Assem- 
bly and Fifth Technical Conference of. 
Fourth American and Third International Congresses on Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 
North Atlantic Council: Fourth Session 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion): 

Executive Board: 21st Session . . 

General Conference: Fifth Session 

Seminar on Adult Education. ..... ; 

Seminar on “The Teaching of Geography as a Means of Developing 

International Understanding.” 
Seminar on “The Improvement of Textbooks, Particularly of History 
Books.” 

Seminar on the Role of Public and School Librarians in Adult Educa- 

tion. 

Public Education, Thirteenth International Conference on. ..... 
Meeting of International Oil Culture Federation : 
Uru (Universal Postal Union): Meeting of the Executive and Liaison 

Committee. 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: Ninth Meeting 
Regional Economic Conference for Western European Area 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 

112th Session of the Governing Body 

33d Session of the International Labor Conference 
International Association for Protection of Industrial Property. . .. . 
Third Canadian International Trade Fair . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

Legal Committee: Sixth Session 

Assembly: Fourth Session 

Council: Tenth Session 
European Customs Union Study Group: Sixth Session 
International Congress for Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
Biennial Session of International Committee on Weights and Measures . 
Conference of World Organization for Brotherhood 
Tenth International Ornithological Congress 
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24th Session of the Journées Médicales ........4.42484240868+% 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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Geneva 
Geneva . 
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Washington 
London 
Suva, Fiji Islands 
Habana 
Tegucigalpa 
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New York City 


London 
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NN 50.5 se owe ls 
PON a kw 8 88 
Austria 
Montreal 


Brussels 


Malmé, Sweden 


Geneva 
Tunis . 
Montreux . . 


—_— i ae ie 


Washington 
(ewe ee eee 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Paris. 

Toronto 
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Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Brussels 
Groningen, Netherlands 

Sévres, France .... 
eG: ae se 

Upsala, Sweden , 
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OO ea 
London... 
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May 15- 


May 16- 
May 16- 
May 22- 
May 29- 
May 31-— 
July 3- 

May 15- 


June 1—* 
June 5— 
June 14—- 


May 8— 
May 9 
May 10- 
May 12- 
May 13- 


May 14- 


May 15-17 


May 15- 
May 22- 
June 18- 
July 12- 


July 12- 
July 24 


July 
May 15-20 
May 15- 


May 22- 
May 22- 


May 26—June 6 
June 7—July 1 
May 29-June 3 
May 29- 


May 30- 
May 30—- 
May 16— 
May or June 
June 5- 
June 6- 
June 8-11 
June 10— 
June 10-14 
June 10-25 
June 19- 
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Scheduled May 1-July 31, 1950—Continued 


19th General Assembly of the International Criminal Police Commission . 


Caribbean Commission: Tenth Meeting 


International Conference on Large High Tension Electric Systems: 13th 


Biennial Session. 


International Commission of Agricultural Industries: Eighth International 
Congress of Agriculture (Jointly with Government of Belgium). 


Seventh International Botanical Congress 


Fifth International Congress of Scientific Research and Social Struggle 


Against Cancer. 
Sixteenth International Congress of Opthalmology 
International Commission for the Regulation of Whaling 


World Organization of the Teaching Profession: Fourth Assembly. . . 


Third International Conference of the Legal Profession 
Fourth International Congress of Soil Science 


International Institute of Administrative Services: Eighth International | Florence 


Congress. 


June 19-21 
June 26— 
June 29- 


The Hague 
Martinique 


July 10- 


July 12-20 
July 15- 


July 17- 
July 17- 
July 17- 
July 19- 
July 24—- 
July 25- 


Amsterdam 











1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


* Tentative. 


NAC and Tripartite Meetings 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press April 21] 


The dates May 15-17, inclusive, have been con- 
firmed for a session of the North Atlantic Council 
in London. At the present time, we are engaged 
in working out the agenda for this session with 
representatives of the other North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 

There has been no change in the plans which I 
mentioned before for talks between Mr. Bevin, Mr. 
Schuman, and myself. As indicated in the 
Department’s release yesterday, Mr. Jessup, 
Ambassador-at-Large, and Mr. Perkins, Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs, and 
certain other officers of the Department will 
arrive in London this week end for preliminary 
conversation with United Kingdom and French 
officials.? 
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Appointment of Officers 


Warren S. Hunsberger as Chief of Division of Research 
for Far East, effective January 22, 1950. 


* BULLETIN of May 1, 1950, p. 701. 
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Herbert Feis as a member of the Policy Planning Staff, 
effective March 20, 1950. Dr. Feis was instructed to go 
to Great Britain and other countries of Western Europe 
to study independently the situation there and its bearing 
on American foreign policy. 


James Bruce Resigns as Mutual Defense Director 


On April 19, 1950, the President accepted the 
resignation of James Bruce as Director of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. For texts 
of the letters of the President and of Mr. Bruce, 
see the White House press release of April 19. 


Reassignments of Dean Rusk 
and W. Walton Butterworth 


Following the President’s announcement that 
Ambassador Philip C. Jessup has agreed to remain 
at his post as Ambassador-at-large, a number of 
changes in assignments of work in the State De- 
partment were announced on March 27. 


(1) Assistant Secretary W. Walton Butter- 
worth has been assigned to work directly with the 
Secretary of State to devote his full time to 
Japanese affairs, including liaison with the Na- 
tional Military Establishment, other Departments 
of the Government, and Scar. His duties will re- 

uire that he make a trip to Japan in the near 
uture for further consultations with General 
MacArthur. 

(2) Deputy Under Secretary Dean Rusk has 
been transferred to head the Bureau of Far East- 
ern Affairs. Mr. Rusk’s previous coordinatin 
responsibilities as Deputy Under Secreta will 
be shared by the Under Secretary, James E. Webb, 
and Ambassador Jessup. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[April 29-May 5] 
international Court of Justice 


The United Nations Secretariat announced on 
May 2 that it had advised the International Court 
of Justice that no notice had been received from 
“the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, or Ru- 
mania that any of these governments has ap- 
pointed its representative to the Treaty Commis- 
sions” to consider alleged violations of the peace 
treaties by these three Governments with respect 
to human rights. The Court, on March 30, had 
given an advisory opinion on two of four questions 
referred to it by the General Assembly, on Octo- 
ber 22, 1949, holding that the three satellite Gov- 


ernments are obligated under the treaties to make 
such appointments. 

The Court will now consider the two other ques- 
tions referred to it by the Assembly in the event 


these appointments had not been made within 30 
days after the Court’s delivery of such an opinion. 
The first asks whether if one party fails to appoint 
its representative, the Secretary-General would be 
authorized under the treaties to appoint the third 
member of the Commission upon the request of 
the other ~~» a dispute. case of an affirm- 
ative reply to this question, the second asks whether 
a Commission consisting of the representative of 
one of the parties and a third member appointed 
by the Secretary-General would be “competent to 
make a definitive and binding decision in settle- 
ment of a dispute.” 


Social Commission 


In the last week of its sixth session, which ended 
May 5, the Social Commission approved a draft 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child; completed 
consideration of its long-range work program; 
made recommendations concerning the social as- 
pects of the program of technical assistance for 
economic development; and recommended that a 
trial report on the world social situation be com- 
pleted by the end of 1951. 

The draft Declaration on the Rights of the 
Child, approved on May 1, sets forth provisions 
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for a healthy and normal development; protection 
against any practice that may foster racial or na- 
tional discrimination or hatred; special care if he 
is handicapped; a name and a nationality; the 
benefits of social security; and an opportunity to 
grow up in economic security and in a family 
atmosphere of affection and understanding favor- 
able to the full development of his personality. 
The Declaration will now be transmitted to the 
Economic and Social Council with the request 
that, after consultation with the Commission on 
Human Rights, it be submitted to the General 
Assembly for final approval. 

The report on the general work program, for 
the various social fields in which the Commission 
has responsibilities, had been prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Commission on the asis of the Sec- 
retary-General’s recommendations, the Commis- 
sion’s earlier discussions, and the directives of the 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council. The report, which will be submitted to 
the Council, outlines proposed future functions of 
the Commission and of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat in the fields of planning, organization, and 
administration for social welfare; community, 
family, and child welfare ; social defense ; rehabili- 
tation of the ne housing; and town and 
country planning. A number of delegates, includ- 
ing the United States representative, expressed 
reservations on the financial implications of the 
report. 

After consideration of the Secretary-General’s 
report on projects to be cree by the United 
Nations under the expanded technical assistance 
program, the Commission recommended that he 
‘take appropriate steps to ensure that the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board give attention to the social 
aspects of the questions involved in the assistance 
requested by countries.” The Secretary-General 
was also requested to report on the work carried 
out for social development and community welfare 
in underdeveloped countries by indigenous vol- 
untary organizations and to suggest ways in which 
United Nations assistance in the social field could 
be related to it. 
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